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COUNT XAVIER. 


GHAPRTER. I. 
THE WRECK OF A NOBLE HOUSE. 


OUNT XAVIER STANITSKY opened 

his eyes just as the sun, penetrating a 
hole in the shutter, drew a luminous disk upon 
his pillow. 

The room was dark, its two windows being 
closed by thick wooden shutters fastened 
within by a wooden bar, which every night, 
after many futile efforts, was attached to a 
couple of iron clamps. 

This primitive and inconvenient system of 
fastening had almost every disadvantage, but 
a Count Stanitsky, eighty years before, had 


built this venerable old mansion, and_ since 


II 
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then no other had been used. Good or bad, 
the bar method was likely to last until some 
other Stanitsky should build another house, 
a probability that just now seemed not the 
least likely to arise, —an American would not 
have wagered one to a thousand on the chance 
of it. , 3 

But Xavier had good eyes (father and son, 
all the Stanitskys had excellent sight), and, 
moreover, the young Count, having the day 
before reached his nineteenth year, must now 
be able to see better than ever. Happy age! 

Happy age, indeed! The chamber was ugly 
and gloomy; hideous mahogany furniture of 
an uncouth style, savoring of the Empire and 
of Heaven knows what besides, furnished 
without adorning it; the bed was merely a 
sofa covered with haircloth, rough enough to 
make a hippopotamus shudder; but every 
night Xavier had it spread with a thick, soft 


deerskin rug, which his faithful body-servant 
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covered with sheets of fine Holland linen; 
a silk coverlid completed this brief bed-making, 
and the Count slept a dreamless slumber, amid 
real poverty and phantasmal luxury. 

As soon as his excellent eyes were open, 
Xavier lay back on his pillow, and amused him- 
self by watching the fine dust which danced in 
the sunbeam. The atoms rose and fell, turn- 
ing and returning, full of movement, with small 
change of place. 

«How stupid they are,’ thought Xavier, “to 
take so much trouble for such feeble results. 
What a lesson for us all! Let us learn from 
it only to labor with intelligence.” 

So, as he had nothing to do, either pressing 
or useful, the young Count took care not to 
move, and, comfortably nestled between the 
back of the divan, also covered with deerskin 
as pliant as a Saxony glove, and the body of 
the sofa, in a small angle as hard as hewn 


stone, he meditated for five whole minutes. 
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One of the most extraordinary things in the 
world, and certainly one that science will find 
it hard to explain, is the pleasure that Rus- 
sians and Poles take in lying on absolutely 
uncomfortable beds. These hard, narrow 
couches, with no mattress, and barely covered 
with a quilt, afford their owners a delight which 
not only entices them to slothfulness, but even 
during the day induces long siestas, which, 
under such conditions, seem not only inexpli- 
cable, but even unjustifiable. 

Xavier stretched himself with satisfaction 
in the corner which he occupied. Apparently, 
life seemed good to him. Suddenly an idea 
came to him: extending his arm towards a- 
stout, gold-handled cane leaning against the 
sofa, which by some miracle had not fallen 
during the night, he struck several blows with 
it upon the pine floor. Thus from time im- 
memorial had the Stanitskys summoned their 


domestics in a country destitute of bells. 
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The door opened and a tray appeared, borne 
by a creature so singular, that, at the first 
glance, one scarcely knew how to class him. 

It was a human being, four feet high, clothed 
in a sort of overcoat of yellowish cloth, orna- 
mented on each side with enormous pockets, 
the flaps of which reached to the ground. 
This coat, which stopped two finger-lengths 
from the ground, displayed gigantic feet clad 
in boots. A head as wrinkled as an old russet 
apple surmounted the body, itself crowned 
with thick gray hair, trimmed brush-fashion, 
which stood out in all directions, like the quills 
of a porcupine. Eyebrows like an Australian 
thicket showed only a thin band of tanned skin 
between them and the line of the hair. The 
rest of the face was, so to speak, shaved; but 


no one had ever seen Sava clean-shaven, his 


beard was a week old from one end of the 


- 


_ year to the other. 


This strange personage carried* an_ iron 


, 
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waiter, once japanned, but now peeling in 


every direction, and on this tray five objects 


of delightful form and exquisite workmanship 
—a teapot, sugar-bowl, and cream-jug, with a 
bread-basket, and a cup attached to its saucer, 
worthy of the master goldsmiths of the Renais- 
sance. 

Sava, who could see in the dark like his 
namesake, the owl, deposited his burden on a 
chair, removed, without hurry, first one of the 
wooden shutters, then the other, placed them 
against the wall, opened the windows, admitting 
a torrent of the warm and fragrant air of May, 
then took up his tray again and approached the 
bed. 


“Good morning, Count Xavier,” said he, 


bending his head till his chin disappeared in 


the folds of his huge cravat. “ Have you slept 


well?” 


”) 


“Very well,” replied the youth, with an ab- 


sent air..* “Is it warm ?— 
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“The earth is boiling,” replied the old ser- 
vant, placing the waiter on the little table near 
the bed. 

He drew back a step to admire the fine ar- 
rangement of this frugal breakfast; then, put- 
ting his head a little on one side, like a bird, he 
asked :— 

“What are my young master’s orders for to- 
day?” 

Xavier had crossed his legs under him, tailor- 
fashion, and, paying no attention to the sheets, 
had enthroned himself upon his bed, now sud- 
denly restored to a sofa. 

«My orders,” he said, inattentively. “I am 
sure I do not know. Anything new?” 

Sava bent respectfully. 

‘Nothing whatever, master,’ replied he, 
with emphasis. 

No letters?’ 

“Not one.” 


“My aunt has not written?” 
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“Her Highness the Countess has not deigned 
to write,” uttered Sava, with a still more im- 
posing air. 

Xavier reflected for half a minute, then rose, 

“Tn that case,” said he, “I shall go to see 
her by and by.” 

The old servant made an almost impercepti- 
ble grimace. : 

“On foot?” he said, so humbly that his 
humility seemed like a jest. 

“You are dreaming,” said Xavier, turning 
fretfully away. ‘ What are my horses doing ?”’ 

Sava deliberately poured the fragrant tea into 
the gilded cup, and dropped into it a morsel of 
sugar ; the young man seated himself mechani- 
cally before his breakfast, and broke a biscuit. 

“Your horses,” said Sava, resuming the 
deferential attitude of a well trained valet de 
chambre, — “your horses, young master, are 
busy to-day. One of the carriage-horses is 


ploughing the vegetable garden, and another 
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has gone to draw water to fill the reservoir ; 
the third —”’ » 

“Bah! get out!” growled Xavier. “If two 

out of the three horses cannot be used for the 
carriage, what do I care about what the third 
is doing!” 
' “He limps,’ concluded Sava, discreetly, 
covering his mouth with his hand after this 
admission, as if to conceal an irreverent appre- 
ciation of a creature so important as the horse 
of his master. 

Count Xavier poured cream into his tea, and 
broke a second biscuit. The sun, without, 
poured down a river of golden light, which 
flowed between two banks of lindens over a 
vivid green turf. 

Outside, there was an exuberance of color, 
and movement, and ‘life E all the wealth of 


nature seemed to be lavished between earth 


and sky, like precious jewels between the 


velvet and satin of a marvellous jewel-case. 
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Within, the room was bare and poor, with an 
odd mingling of rich objects scattered about 
over the worm-eaten furniture. The land no 
longer belonged to the Stanitskys. Long ago 
their property had been sold, and now pros- 
pered under the hands of small proprietors 
interested in making the ‘best of it; the old 
dismantled wooden house, still rejoicing in the 
pompous name of Chateau, was the sole posses- 
sion of the young count. This and a few acres 
of forest and field, which brought him in just 
enough to keep him from dying of hunger, 
were his only inheritance. 

At the age of eight, Xavier had lost his 
mother; the father, who loved equally well his 
wife and his child, had at once placed the latter 
in a military school, and resorted to gaming to 
console himself for the loss of the Countess. 
The fine boy, handsome and intelligent, of idle 
temperament, but able to work by fits and 


starts, had done fairly well in his studies. Just 
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as he was about to return home, his father died, 
and with him failed an annuity, which till then 
had enabled him to live agreeably in the gay 
world of Warsaw. 

Xavier found himself heir to a ruined old 
house, the title of count, and half a dozen 
head of cattle, whose sole use, up to that 
time, had been to furnish Count Stanitsky with 
little pats of excellent butter, that he sent as 
presents to his noble friends, the ladies of the 
city, of whom he was to his dying day the 
faithful and highly appreciated adorer. Xavier 
had also inherited Sava, who was formerly vadet 
de chambre to his grandfather, in the days when 
the Chateau Stanitsky entertained the most 
brilliant nobility of the neighborhood in its 
lofty halls resplendent with lights. In those 
days Sava was perhaps twenty years old, and 
wore a showy livery, with silk stockings in the 
French style. 


Since the grandfather’s death, the fortune 
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had diminished, the cards devouring fragments 
of it all the time. After the death of the 
young countess, the cards had showed their 
teeth more and more, so that after closing the 
eyes of his second master, whom he had served 
for thirty-two years, Sava had returned to the 
Chateau, bringing in two packing-cases all the 
goods and furniture inherited by ‘the last of 
the Stanitskys, Xavier, — who returned from 
the military school to learn the sad news, and 
to take possession of all his effects, the most 
real of which was liberty. 

The youthful Count had loved and mourned 
his father, whom, however, he had seldom seen, 
but his grief was not one of those which are 
inconsolable. _One thing occupied his mind, 
and prevented his giving way to a despair both 
tempestuous and futile; and this was the 
thought of his future. 

Not that he was ambitious, but he had seen 


enough of life, little as it was, in reality, to 
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know that he could not live on butter and 
cream alone, with an accompaniment of tea, 
even in a silver gilt cup; and yet, outside of 
the tottering Chateau, where he lived on game, | 
and the. produce of his vegetable garden, he 
had no resources whatever. And what -con- 
dition would a man be in, either in the army or 
in town, without money in his pocket or at his 
banker’s ? 
But Xavier never tormented himself very 
long at a time with the same idea! With the 
marvellous confidence of youth, and particu- 
larly of Sclavonic youth, he felt. that some day 
or other something would happen that would 
change the conditions of his existence. 
What would it be? Had he been asked, he 
could not have replied; but something, cer- 
tainly, would happen, and he pursued his inves- 
tigations no further. 

What sustained him in that hope, as vague 


as it was deep-rooted, was the fact that he did 
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not lack friends, all rich, elegant, and good- 
natured, just as he would be himself, — just as 
he was, — saving the riches. 

Above all, he had an aunt, his mother’s 
sister, who loved him tenderly; and who would 
willingly have kept him with her, if the inde- — 
pendent spirit of the youth had not resisted 
this. She knew just when to fill her nephew’s 
purse, and how to perform a thousand kind- 
nesses for him. But what she could not do, 
having herself a married daughter, was to raise 
the falling house of Stanitsky, and Xavier could 
not advance things much either. 

“Anyway, I mean to go to my aunt’s to- 
day,” he said, throwing upon his window-ledge 
the crumbs of his repast, which a flock of birds 
came at once to pick up. “Let them saddle 
Létoun for me.” 

“To go to the house of Madame la Com- 
tesse?”’ asked Sava, opening his eyes quite 


round. 


wy — 
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“ Parbleu ! Well, what then?” 

“Tt is far,’ replied the faithful servant, 
briefly. 

“JT will start at four o'clock, and J shall get 
there at seven. Come, give the orders; but 
first dress me.” . 

“There is no sense in it,’ grumbles Sava, 
preparing his young master’s dressing things, 
“such a fine horse! a horse given by the Coun. 
tess herself — she will not be pleased to see it 
get there all of a sweat.” 

“Sava!” said Xavier, in a stern voice. 

Nothing could be more droll than that severe 
accent in the young, musical voice. The con- 
trast was so comical that the old servant turned 
away to hide a smile. Aft heart he was ab- 
surdly proud of his young master; and Xavier's 
scoldings, as unreasoning as the gambols of a 
colt, occasioned an almost paternal tenderness 
in the old man. 


“Fle can roar at you like anything,” he said 
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sometimes, to the two or three domestics who 
comprised the rest of the household. ‘“ You 
can see he is a real lord—a true Stanitsky!” 

Xavier passed the afternoon in going over 
his domain. There was one lime-tree of which 
he was particularly fond. From the time of 
Jonn Sobieski, who had seen it planted on 
some festival day, all the Stanitskys, from 
father to song had sat in the shade of this 
legendary tree. Thither they went to take 
counsel with themselves in moments of diffi- 
culty. 

Xavier took counsel with no one, not even 
Sava, and how could he give himself advice? 
A young scatterbrain, planted on strong, hand- 
some limbs; a bold heart, honest and healthy, 
which the world had not yet been able to 
corrupt ; above all, the soul of a gentleman; 
—such was Count Xavier—no more, no less. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the heat had 


abated, the dust slept upon the sunny roads, 
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and the shadow of the poplars, not yet fully in 
leaf, pictured upon it a great, light network. 
Létoun was brought to the great. door of the 
Chateau, now closed, for the hinges held no 
longer to the posts, and strong beams, nailed 
across, alone prevented it from falling in when 
the tempest shook it in winter. A small low 
door —a cat-hole, as Sava called it, with im- 
measurable disdain —opened in the ancient 
timber-work, and by it issued Xavier, not with- 
out slightly bending his tall figure. 

He sprang upon his noble horse, black as 
Night, and, like her, wearing a star upon his 
brow, and sped away around the wood. 

The dust raised by Létoun’s gallop soon sub- 
sided, and silence fell like the dust around the 


crumbling old dwelling. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE LITTLE RUSSIAN MAIDSERVANT. 


: HO is this?” said the Countess, stop- 

ping before a young girl of fifteen or 

sixteen years of age, leaning over her embroid- 
ery frame. 

The girl rose, prostrated herself three times 


before her mistress, then rose again and re- 
mained standing, with her hands hanging by 


her side and her head bent slightly forward, 
under the investigating eyes of the Countess, 
who had taken her eye-glass and was examin- 
ing her curiously. 

“Tt is the new-comer, Your Highness,” re- 
plied the chief lady’s-maid, advancing with that 
air of importance which thirty years of practice 
will give to any functionary. “It is Foma’s 
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daughter, from the village of Ikonine. It is her 
turn to pay the odrvok for her father, who is at 
Moscow.”’ 

“These peasant girls never know how to do 
anything,” said the Countess, with a weary air. 
“What can vou do with this one?” 

““She does not embroider badly, Your High- 
ness. Deign to look for yourself. She can be 
put at the embroideries. Not on the main 
work, but merely on the trimmings. This is 
for the Countess’ toilet-table.”’ 

The noble lady, who could not see at all, 
being near-sighted from her birth, examined 
the frame so closely that the tip of her nose 
brushed the stretched fabric. 

“Tt is not badly done,” she said. ‘Come 
here, little girl.” 

The little girl approached, and the Countess 
examined her as well as her embroidery. 

“How pretty she is! What is your name?” 


“ Mavra.” 


+ 
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The word came from the rosy lips like a 
breath. 

“You must speak louder if you want to be 
heard,” scolded the chief lady’s-maid. 

Mavra lifted her great blue, astonished eyes 
to her face, then let them fall, and said nothing. - 
“Sit down and work,” said the Countess, 

amused by her new plaything. 7 

With a swift and graceful movement, the 
girl seated herself upon the wooden chair, and, 
the needle firmly grasped between her agile 
fingers, passed and repassed through the stuff, 
with that crisp, nervous sound which tends to 
hasten the movements of the hand. 

“Well done. You can go on,” said the 
Countess, irritated by the regularity of the — 
motion. 

She turned her back to the young girl, trail- 
ing’ the heavy and sumptuous folds of her 
dressing-gown over the carefully washed pine 


floor, and disappeared through the door, which 
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was closed respectfully after her by the chief 
Jady’s-maid. She was the mistress of a large 
establishment, and every day passed through 
this room reserved for her own waiting- 
women. 

Mavra remained alone in the work-room, a 
large, well lighted apartment, furnished only 
with tables and chairs, where worked every day 
‘the innumerable women and girls attached to 
the service of every noble lady who knew how 
to maintain her rank in those happy days of 
serfdom. | 

At this hour of the day, the work-room was 
empty; some were washing, others ironing, 
others cleaning- and overturning the private 
room just left by the Countess. The little 
peasant girl raised her needle in the air, rested 
her ruddy hand on the edge of the frame, and 
looked around her. 

Such a quantity of embroidered dresses, 


trimmed with lace, hanging to the wall, waiting 
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for some slight bit of mending! How many 
petticoats trimmed with deep, ornamented | 
flounces, freshly ironed, strung on a cord along 
one of the partitions of the great rcom! 
What a lot of lace caps, hardly worn for an 
hour, fastened by a pin to a huge cushion as 
big as a pillow, destined for that use alone! and 
in a wicker basket, under the corner of a table, 
what a pile of cambric underclothes delicately 
fluted, trimmed with valenciennes, and orna- 
mented with light-colored ribbons!... and 
all this for a single person! without reckoning 
the silk stockings there in a basket, and the 
rings that the Countess wore by dozens on her 
thin fingers. 

How important under the light of heaven, 
in the land of the living, must be a person who 
required so many other persons to serve her! 
And how the nothingness of these enhanced 
the grandeur of that one! Mavra was quite 


dazed by it. The first lady’s-maid, coming back, 


“il 
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found her still astounded, above all from hav- 
ing thought so much. 

“Well, you are in luck!” she said to her 
with a vain-glorious air ; ‘you pleased our 
Countess at the first glance, and now you area 
qualified embroiderer! I trust you will thank 
God. It is not often that the Countess takes 
a fancy to any one like that, at first sight.” 

“Ts she unkind, then?” asked the girl, inno- 
cently. 

“Unkind? oh, no; capricious, like all mis- 
tresses, but she is the best lady in the world, 
and so generous! ‘This is a rich house here, 
— they count nothing, nothing at all!” 

This was true: nothing was counted—neither 
the silver, nor the food, nor the precious ob- 
jects, nothing in short, and yet nothing was 
stolen. What good would it do to steal? 
What use could be made of the stolen goods 
which, in that country far removed from 


towns, could not be used, for fear of the thief 
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being caught— nor sold, for lack of merchants ? 
In this signorial dwelling, where the doors were 
never shut, within the memory of man nothing 
had been known to disappear. On the other 
hand, the candle burned there at both ends. 
But are not candles made to be burned? And 
in that case is it not quite simple to burn them 
as quickly as possible, since there are others 
ready to be lighted as soon as these are burnt 
out? This was the economic principle of the 
old houses of the provincial lords, where almost 
the only things to buy were tea, coffee, sugar, 


and. wines 


all the rest being furnished by 
the kindly soil, which gave the harvests and 
nourished the cattle. 

“ This is better than your village, eh?” con- 
tinued Dacha, proud to belong to such noble 
masters, and anxious to impress upon the mind 
of the simple peasant girl the importance and 
dignity of the functions to which she had been 


promoted. 
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“It is finer,’ answered Mavra, leaning over 
her work industriously. 
“Tt is lucky, all the same, that you were 


taught to embroider; but for that, you would 
have gone to the farmyard to water the calves 
and feed the hens. How did you learn?” 

“My mother showed me; she was at service 
formerly — she was a dvorovaza in the time of 
the late Countess.— She married a peasant, you 
gee.’ 

“Ah,” said Dacha, “I thought to myself that 
your manners were not quite those of a peasant 
girl ; if your mother understood service, that is 
another thing. I will ask you to take a cup of 

‘ coffee with me. Prepare the coffee-pot, and 
hurry before the others come; I can't give it 
to everybody, you understand !” 

Thus honored by the eye-glass of the Coun- 
tess, and favored by the coffee of her follower, 

Mayra began the life of an embroiderer, which 


in all probability she would continue indefinite- 
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ly, to relieve her father from a labor more 


painful, and unremunerated. The Countess 


~ was accommodating about that, and, as she had 


a passion for embroidery, which she shared 
with many Polish and Russian ladies, she liked 
a good workwoman at the frame better than 
a peasant at the plough. 

There was no great difference, for Mavra, 
between the zsda of her father, and the work- 
room of the signorial dwelling; here, as there, 
was assiduous labor from sunrise to sunset. 
There she had her mother—a sad, austere 
woman, like most village matrons to whom life 
has not been easy; here was the lady’s-maid, 
often cross, but sometimes kind and conde- 
scending. The principal difference consisted in 
the daily appearance of the Countess, who often 
said nothing, and passed with a solemn air 
through her silent gynoecium, whose occupants 
were filled with respectful terror. 


But Mavra missed one thing which nothing 
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could replace; and that was the evening hour 
of rest, which she formerly passed either by 
the well, whither she went to draw water for 
household needs, or else on the threshold of 
the cabin, watching the falling of the soft, 
warm rains of spring, which melt the snow 
so quickly that you can see its depth diminish 
while you are looking at it. Or, better still, in 
the month of May, at the entrance edge of the 
woods, where the nightingales sing so sweetly 
in the slender branches of the fragrant birches, 
beginning to turn yellow. 

The winter passed fairly well; but when the 
first puffs of warm air had sent the snow flow- 
ing down the roofs in rivers, which the night 
frosts transformed into long stalactites of ice, 
Mayra felt her heart oppressed by a painful 
restlessness. 

The overheated house, with its close, sicken- 
ing air, nauseated her. What would she not 


have given to be able to run as of old through 
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the swamps, to sce if the moss was already ap- 
pearing under the carpet of crystallized, trans- 
parent snow! . 

‘‘What is the matter with that child ?” asked 
the Countess, one day, stopping before the 
frame where the young peasant was. steadily 
embroidering; ‘she used to be fresh as a rose, 
and now she has become quite yellow. — Are 
you ill, Mavra?” 

She raised her blue eyes to the noble lady, 
who deigned to address a word to her for the 
second time in her life, and replied in her 
gentle voice :— 

“Tam not ill, Your Highness.” 

“Then why are you yellow, like that ?” 

“T do not know, Your Highness.” 

The Countess took down her eye-glass, and 
looked kindly at the young girl. 

“T know,” said the other, after a moment ; 
“this child lacks air. She comes from her 


village, and she has been kept all winter bent 
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over an embroidery frame. Hereafter, my girl, 
you shall go every day to breathe the air out-of- 
doors ; and, moreover, you shall learn the ser- 
vice of my sleeping-room, which will give you 
some exercise.”’ 

Thereupon she went out, followed by the 
grateful glance of Mavra, which was suddenly 
veiled with tears. From that time forth she 
adored the Countess ; to be near her, to touch 
what she had worn, to serve her, to receive her 
orders, and to execute them with unequalled 
quickness and skill, were the great joys of the 
modest child. 

Her mistress, surrounded with the gorgeous 
luxury, the elements of which had been so long 
before her eyes in the work-room, seemed to 
her like an august creature, nearer the Creator 
than any other of her kind. Not only did 
Mavra pray God for her, but from time to time 
she prayed to her inwardly, as to a saint, think- 


ing that the recommendation of a being so 
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superior must have as much weight with the 
powers of Heaven as with the powers of 
earth. . 

The breath of pure air that Mavra eagerly 
inhaled twice a day restored her fine color. 
Her joy had something to do with it; but the - 
spring rapidly advancing, to make up for lost 
time, was the prime worker of this miraculous 
cure. 

The days lengthened indefinitely, ready to 
melt into each other, as in the summer solstice ; 
and during the long twilights, the girl stood 
leaning against the great open gateway which 
served to enclose the signorial manor. 

Before her eyes she saw pass the peasant 
girls of her own age, going slowly to the well 
with their empty pails, and returning quickly, 
bent under the burden, their heads bowed 
beneath the wooden yoke to which the wooden 
buckets are hooked, having spent their time 


in gossiping together, and knowing that the 
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mother or grandmother will. be waiting for 
them at home with a good scolding. 

Mavra watched the great birch which shaded 
the door, waving its long willowy branches 
gently in the evening air, and from time to 
time, between the limbs, she would perceive a 
pale star in the pale sky shining for her, and 
seeming ready to speak to her. 

The sounds from the river, the last horses 
coming home from watering, passing before her 
at full trot, shaking their manes wet from the 
bath; the far-off songs, faint as an echo, of 
the peasants returning in their ¢e/ega from 
a distant field of labor ;—all these rustic and 
familiar things revived for her the sweetness of 
the past, and made her live in a sort of joyous 
waiting for the morrow, which made everything 
easy and pleasant. 

The young grooms had soon noticed the 
pretty girl, who came every evening, by the 


Countess’ orders, to take the air by the gate. 
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At first they were encouraged to say good 
evening, and then from time to time to speak 
to her. | 
The young men of that class were neither 
bold nor forward, so long as the poison of 
brandy was not flowing in their veins, and the 
Countess was implacable about drunkenness. 
Mavra replied in her soft voice, and even 
laughed, showing her white teeth; but they 
could go no farther with her, or she would slip 
away, and go back terrified to the house. 
After a few attempts, they adapted themselves 
to her shy manners, and, to tell the truth, 
everybody liked her the better for them. 
Simeon, the coachman, alone, who was not 
used to encounter such timid beauties, — for 
his splendid beard and his black velvet clothes 
had always been worth to him at least a kiss 
taken and returned with good grace, — Sim- 
eon tried one evening to get near to the pretty 


girl while she was dreaming in the starlight. 
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He approached without being heard, and 
succeeded in getting his superb beard close 
to the cheek of the dreamer. Warned by a 


rustling 


g, she started suddenly, and, turning her 


head with a sudden movement, received the 
kiss that she wished to avoid. 

“Oh!” cried she, with inexpressible horror, 
wiping her cheek on her sleeve till she nearly 
rubbed off the satin skin. 

Her fellow-servants laughed around her, for 
Simeon had flattered himself that he would 
have a different reception. 

“Don’t do that again, Simeon, or I will tell 
the Countess. I will, truly.” 

Her eyes had filled with tears at the affront, 
and she looked at him threateningly. 

She spoke so seriously, and seemed so déeply 
wounded, that the chief lady’s-maid stopped 
laughing, and looked grave. 

“She is a good girl,’ she said, authorita- 


tively ; “she is right to want to keep herself 
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for her future husband. That’s right, child! 
As for you, Simeon, you are a clumsy fellow to 
scare her.” 

The coachman tried to laugh it off, but 
Dacha had a lively tongue, and nothing was 
harder than to get the last word with her, 
Simeon soon gave it up. 

Mavra had silently dis:ppeared, and the good 
people were still quarrelling while she had been 
crying a long time, with her head buried in her 
pillow. 

She wept with shame for having been so 
cavalierly treated before everybody, and for 
something else — for her shocked modesty and 
from unconquerable disgust. If no one had 
witnessed the scene, she would’ have wept hot 
tears, all the same, on account of it. She could 
not have told why; had she been asked, her 
sole reply would have been, ‘I don’t like it.” 

She cried herself to sleep before the other 


women of the household, less timorous, had 
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returned from the short walk they took daily 
with their lovers. 

From that day forward, the reserve of the 
shy little girl was respected. The story was 
told to the Countess by the discreet voice of 
the chief lady’s-maid, and the noble lady looked 
more attentively at the girl when she came near 
her to serve her; but no word of praise or 
blame was uttered. Mavra might have thought 
that no one remembered the adventure. 

She loved everything which bore any relation 
to the Countess, distant or near. The young 
baroness, who was married, and the mother of 
two fair children, came from time to time EG 
spend six weeks with her mother; and Mavra 
looked upon her, so pretty and so delicate, as 
a miraculous apparition in her ignorant peasant 
firmament. Was she a woman? a woman like 
herself ? hardly much older? 

No, evidently not. And never was Venetian 


patrician more persuaded that his veins con- 
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tained a different blood from that of ordinary 
men, than was the little embroiderer of the in- 
feriority of her kind. 

She had never seen Xavier. When he came 
to see his aunt, after the death of Count 
Stanitsky, Mavra was visiting her parents; 
but the curiosity of the young girl was not a 
little excited by Dacha’s innumerable stories 
about him. 

The latter, before entering the service of her 
present mistress, had been waiting-woman to 
poor Madame Stanitsky, so prematurely taken 
away; and it was from a sentiment of pious 
gratitude that the Countess had received the 
faithful servant who had closed her sister’s eyes. 

Dacha had accustomed herself to her new 
abode; she loved and served with zeal the 
young baroness, the future heiress of such great 
wealth, but at the bottom of her heart she pre- 
ferred Count Xavier to everybody, and stil! 


called him “ our young master.” 
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“How handsome our young Count is!” 
Dacha would say all day long, to charm the 
weary hours of embroidering in the quiet work- 
room. ‘It was I who received him into these 
arms when he came into the world.” 

And she would repeat with inexhaustible 
satisfaction the story of his birth, from the 
two days preceding it, and would continue 
the tale of his youth up to the time when, 
an orphan, cherished by the good Countess, 
this dear treasure had left for school, 
with his trunks stuffed with cakes, confec- 
tions, and everything in the world that was 
eatable. 

The girls would listen with an absent ear 
to these oft-repeated tales, but Mavra was 
never weary of hearing them ; for her it wasa 
sort of gospel that she received into her pious 
soul. This beloved child, this nephew, cher- 
ished like a son, as the son would have been 


cherished whom nature had refused to the 
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Countess, became for her a superhuman being, 
a kind of Messiah. 

One evening, about seven o’clock, as Mavra, 
having finished her day’s work, was crossing 
the court to take her mouthful of fresh air, 
she saw coming toward her a noble-looking 
horseman, with fair hair shining like powdered 
gold in the oblique rays of the sun. 

“It is the young Count!” thought the little 
servant, and, without taking time to think, she 
ran to the heavy gate, and threw it wide-open. 
The handsome rider reached it at the same 
moment, and passed her at a slackened pace. 

Dazzled, and struck to the heart by an un- 
known impression of fear and joy, she received 
full in her face the glance of two large, black, 
laughing eyes, full of astonishment. 

“How like he is to his aunt!” thought 
Mavra, closing the great gate, which shut with 
a heavy sound. 


She approached the entrance slowly, and 
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Xavier, having dismounted, turned his head to 
look at her again, smiled at the simple admi- 
ration that filled her blue eyes, gave her a 
friendly nod, and entered the house. 

“What! you?” cried the Countess, see- 
ing him on the threshold of the drawing- 
room. 

“Yes, it is I, aunt,” replied he, approaching 
to kiss her hand. “ Will you take me in for 
two or three days?” 

“For as long as you like, dear boy. What 
good wind blows you hither?” 

“ Ah, that is what I would like to know!” 
said Xavier, shaking his head. ‘Something 
is the matter with me, but I do not know what. 
This morning I felt low-spirited, and I thought 
perhaps you could tell me what ails me.” 

The Countess dropped her eye-glass to 
better see this patient in quest of a consulta- 


not much 


tion. He was a beautiful boy 


more than that. 
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“You are not in love, perhaps?” said she, 
treating the affirmation negatively. 

“Unfortunately, no, aunt; perhaps that is © 
what I need.” 

“Oh, well! do not trouble yourself about 
that,” said the good lady, smiling. ‘ Every- 
thing comes in time to him who can wait.” 

Xavier smiled, flushed a little, twisted a 
paper-knife for half a minute, then said, lower- 
ing his eyes, with a little sly air that was won- 
derfully becoming, — 

“Tam not likely to find the princess of my 
dreams in that old rookery of mine!” 

“Then you have an ideal?” 

“Yes, and no! I want her to be tall, beau- 
tiful, and proud, with a little disdainful air, but 
at the very least a princess.” 

“You do well! but a Stanitsky can aspire 
to any princess.” 

“A poor devil cannot aspire to anything,” 


answered Xavier. ‘If there were only a war! 
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I might rank somebody. I think I might be- 
come a Field Marshal! But in the regular 
line of promotion I shall never be anybody. 
Let us say no more about it, aunt. Who is 
your new acquisition? A little blonde Raphael 
opened the gate for me when I came in.” 

The Countess thought a moment. “Oh, I 
know,” said she; “it must have been Mavra. 
A model of virtue, my dear boy. A queer 
little girl who, dotes on me.” 

“She is quite right.”’ 

“She boxes the coachmen’s ears when they 
try to kiss her.” 

“Well, perhaps she is not wrong. What 
are you going to do with her?” 

“She embroiders in the afternoons, and in 
the mornings she waits on me. Now, Xavier, 
behave yourself. My house is well kept ; don't 
go and say pretty things to my girls.” 

“Oh, aunt! What do you take me for?” 


answered the young man, carelessly. ‘‘ You 
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can see for yourself that this little girl does 
not suit my ideal of a princess.” 

They laughed together; under this light 
talk, only those who were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with these two people could have 
divined the serious probity of the great lady, _ 
and the young man’s respect for this hospitable 
house, but the high-born Sclavs are so made 
that when they have no vices they take un- 


heard-of pains to seem to possess them, 


GCHAPTER. ILI, 
THE COUNT’S DISASTER. 


HE next morning, after having taken tea 

together, the Countess and her nephew 

went out into the garden, which was humming 
with bees. 

Before the house, in the courtyard, they met 
Mavra, bending under the weight of an enor- 
mous pile of linen that she was carrying back 
from the laundry. The sheets, held up by her 
crossed hands, rose so high that she was forced 
to lift her chin and to hold her head on one 
side to see before her. 

““See, there she is,” said the Countess, in 
French, stopping to look at her. 

“T can’t tell if she is a Raphael or a Greuse,” 
said Xavier. “ This morning she looked more 
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like a Raphael with a Russian nose. ~She has 
a hybrid style of beauty, not without charm.” 

They walked on, while Mavra entered the 
work-room and deposited her pile of linen. 
When her hands were free, she stood trembling 
and confused, as if she had committed a crime. 

‘Well, what are you waiting for?” said one 
of the girls, pulling her apron. 

“T do not know,” replied Mavra. “I feel as 
if I had had a blow, and my hands will not stop | 
trembling.” 

“You have carried too heavy a load. Sit 
down, and you will see that it will pass off,” 

Indeed, after a short time she felt no more of 
it; but from that moment Mavra was haunted 
by those black eyes, which never suspected 
such a thing. 

Her veneration for the Countess did not 
diminish; on the contrary, she loved her bet- 
‘ter, if it were possible; but, instead of one 


idol, she had two. By means of innocent 
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ruses, at which she was herself surprised, she 
succeeded in obtaining permission to take care 
of the chamber of the young Count, and then 
her happiness was complete. The care of his 
clothing was the duty of his valet de chamore, 
who took care to do nothing extra; and while 
Xavier galloped on his beautiful black horse 
under the thick vault of firs, which interlaced 
above him their venerable branches, Mavra, 
filled with gentle emotion, with profound grati- 
tude to God for rendering life so easy and 
pleasant for her, smoothed with her delicate 
hands the fine linen sheets of the camp-bed 
where the dear young master slept, and stroked 
the plump pillow with hesitating fingers. 
There he would lay his head that night, and 
would close his eyes in sleep. At this thought 
the young girl withdrew her hand, blushing, 
as if she had committed a profanation. 
Xavier was the greatest dare-devil in the 


world; not from bravado —for he usually accom- 
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plished his absurd exploits alone — but from in- 
stinctive scorn of danger. 

He did not open the gates which enclosed 
the pastures, but jumped the hedges with one 
bound of his horse. When the fancy took him 
to cross a river, he did not seek the ford, but 
simply swam his horse across it. It was more 
quickly done; and then by these efforts of skill 
or strength a man acquires a stoical indiffer- 
ence to pain and peril, and one would be ridicu- 
lous to exercise the least prudence. 

One fine morning, in leaping a hedge six feet 
high (none of them are lower), the young Count’s 
horse slipped, and fell on his side. He raised 
him at once with a touch of the spur; but 
when Xavier tried to drive his other spur into 
the animal on the side on which he had fallen, 
he found that it caused him severe pain. For- 
tunately, that was the last hedge, otherwise he 
would have been much hindered in getting 


back to the house. He urged his horse and 
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reached the entrance, but when he wished to 
bear upon the stirrup to dismount, he found 
that it was quite impossible, and amid the 
lamentations of the grooms, who hurried to 
him immediately, he was forced to be helped 
down and carried like a bundle, as he expressed 
it, to his bed. 

When he was duly unbooted and examined, 
in spite of the supreme indifference with which 
he allowed himself to be touched and- moved, 
notwithstanding the pallor of his face, it was 
found that he had fairly accomplished a fracture. 

The bone-setter was summoned at the bid- 
ding of the Countess, who preferred a bone- 
setter at hand, to the best surgeon inthe world, 
a hundred miles away. A dreadfully compli- 
cated machine, bristling with splints and band- 
dges, was put upon his leg, with directions to 
him, very respectful, but positive, not to move, 
and to stay in bed a month. 


«“ A whole month!” cried Xavier; “ Sava will 
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be bored to death at not having a chance to 
scold me.” 


“Would you not like me to send for him?” 


asked the kind Countess, who at that moment 


would have sent for one of the pyramids of 
Egypt to console her dear wounded boy, if he 
had shown the least desire for it. 

“No, indeed, aunt ; every morning when he 
brought me my breakfast, he would reproach 
me for my folly. You will never be cruel 
enough to de that, in spite of all the trouble I 
am going to give you.” 

The Countess was a good reader in spite of 
her eye-glass. She was unwearied in reading 
to him, though the most frequent result of this 
was to put the patient to sleep. In fact, it was 
infallible ; it was only a question of time—often 
of ten minutes, sometimes of an hour— Xavi- 
er’s breathing became regular, the fever which 
flushed his cheeks disappeared by degrees, and 


the good lady, closing the book, went away to 
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attend to her duties as mistress of, the house, 
committing her nephew to Mavra's care. 

The girl slackened the movement of her 
needle, little by little, in the cambric on the 
frame, and watched the young Count sleeping 
for long hours. When the day declined, no 
light was brought, for fear of troubling this 
precious rest; and, in the growing shadows, 
near the window, where her profile was out- 
lined without her knowledge against the pale 
blue of the sky, where her beloved stars were 
reappearing, Mavra, lost in a vague and infinite 
ecstasy, watched the slumber of her young 
master, whom she saw only with her heart. 

At his first awakening movement, she rose, 
with her hand on the bell. The lamp came; 
Mavra retired into the work-room, and at night, 
in her dreams, she continued her spiritual, 
almost mystical contemplation of the beautiful 
fair head sleeping on its pillow. 


Xavier had resigned himself to his fate with 
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the patience of his race, and that of people who 
cannot help themselves. He was a little bored, 
sometimes; but this forced repose was not 
without its charms. After the first few days 
the pain did not amount to much; and, during 
his long reveries, the youth imagined himself 
one of the knights of old received in a fairy’s 
castle. This fairy wore an eye-glass, and, with 
the charming coquetry of an ancient dame, 
powdered her iron-gray locks. Xavier sighed, 


and kissed her hand with a dim disappointment. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAVRA’S FIRST SORROW. 


T the feast of St. John, when the young 

girls wore wreaths of flowers, which they 
cast into the current of the river to see if they 
would be married in the course of the year, 
Mavra went with the others to interrogate fate 
in this graceful fashion. She did not dream of 
marriage; it was for her an unopened world, 
into which she had no desire to penetrate. 
But why should she not weave her crown, and 
follow it with her eyes in the eddies of the 
capricious stream? The young men had also 
cast in their garlands; that of Mavra caught, 
in passing, the flowers thrown in by a handsome 
fellow, of twenty years of age, a carpenter by 


trade. The wreaths drifted side by side, and 
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disappeared together around a bend in the 


river. 

“See, we are engaged, Mavra,” said the 
carpenter. “Shall it be in earnest?” 

“No,” replied she, without embarrassment, 
and without a blush. 


“Why, am I displeasing to you?” 


‘“No, no more than any one else! I do not . 


wish to marry.” 


This was enough to make the carpenter 


more strenuous in his demand. He did every- 


thing 


Dp) 


even supplicating the Countess to work 
in his favor; Mavra, summoned before her 


sovereign, repeated her explanation, 


“Well, if the child does not want to marry, _ 


let her alone!” philosophically remarked the 


excellent woman, who would have scrupled to 


compel a fly to drink a drop of milk. 
“Your Raphael wishes to remain a maid,” 
she said to Xavier that evening. 


“Tt is not possible,” he said, carelessly. 


Fr 
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a “She is wrong. I am sure that she would 
have very pretty children.” 

Sane is quite right,” said he Countess, 
rather scandalized; “she is too fine and deli- | 
cate for these stupid peasants. But, really, you 
make me talk absurdly !”’ 

With a dignified air she took up her eye- 

_ glass, and plunged into a serious book. _ 
«“ Aunt,” interrupted Xavier, after a moment, 
“T think that I shall be able to eo next week.” 

For four or five days he had been walking 
with the help of a cane, and felt himself full 
4 of impatience, like a young horse that had 
been pect all winter in the stable. 

“Go away!’ cried the Countess, much dis- 
turbed, “and why ? dear me, are you not com- 
me fortable here?” 

“Too comfortable, dearest aunt. I am ac- 
-_-_-customing myself to many things that I must 
learn to do without.” 


«‘ There, now, you are becoming a stoic.” 
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“T do not know what I am becoming, except 
a great lazy-bones, loving good cheer quite too 
much, as well as soft cushions, and reading 
aloud —” 

Here he kissed the hand which held the eye- 
class. 3 

“Why, I had meant to keep you here all 
summer,’ cried the good lady, regretfully. 
“My children will not come till the month of 
August.” 

“No, aunt,” said Xavier, firmly. “ Forgive 
me for my seeming ingratitude. I came here 
merely for three days, and I have stayed two 
months. Harvest time has come.” 

“You have a crop?” asked the Countess, 
somewhat ironically. 

“No; but —in short, you understand.” 

“Yes, I understand,” she said, sadly; “it is 
not right to keep you young birds in the cage! 
very well, go when you will, and when you are 


low-spirited come and see your ojd aunt again.” 
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“Dear aunt, you are charming, and your 
heart is but twenty years old.” 

“The young Count is going away,” said 
Dacha, that evening, to the little embroiderer. 

The girl dropped the coverlid she was hold- 
ing in her hand. 

“He is going away!”’ she said, anxiously. 

eierecourse, -He could not stay here for- 
ever,—a fine young lord like that. He is 
made to see the world!” 

Mavra went to bed without a word, but that 
night she could not sleep. She was the prey 
of an implacable, unconscious, immortal love ; 
henceforth she belonged to her dear idol. 

The days passed. Xavier departeds she suf- 
fered, but knew not why. The presence of the 
beloved object had given her joy. _He was 
gone. What could be more natural? So also 
disappears the sun after shedding light upon 
the earth. 

She did not live in the present hour. She 
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enjoyed waking the innocent ecstasy which 


consumed her painlessly. She knew not what. 


was love. Had she known, she could not have 


offered prayers and tears enough to expiate 


this unpardonable sin. She loved, as the 


flowers open; and her ideal was so elevated, 
her dream so pure, that it was her life. An- 


other, less chaste, would have died. No one 


around her had the slightest suspicion of her , 


feelings. 


re. 2 


SHePriek V, 
GREAT NEWS. 


AVA raised his arms to heaven when he 
“beheld the master, whom he had seen 
so gayly depart, returning in a carriage. Xa- 
vier was paler, but his pallor was not unbecom- 
ing to him. 

“ Now you are not going to catechise me to 
find out whether I am dead, are you?” said the 
young Count to him. “I broke my leg; very 
well! itis cured. I do not limp. Everything 
is for the best. Let us say no more about it!” 

“Tf it would only teach you prudence !”’ re- 
plied the faithful servant, undisturbed. ‘“ But 
prudence only comes with age.” 

“Now, I hope you will let me alone.” 

Sava said no more that day, but during 


a whole week he rained upon his young 
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master sententious allusions, sometimes so 
far-fetched that they could hardly be under- 
stood. Xavier: did not wince. He had the 
rare gift of listening without hearing. 

He had been at home about a week, and, 
having awakened quite early in his dark room, 
he was asking himself, as usual, to what he 
could devote his ability, when an unaccustomed 
sound in the court of the chateau roused him 
from his reverie. 

By means of his gold-headed cane, he sum- 
moned Sava, who entered, opened the shutters, 
and stood in the middle of the room as stiff as 
a post. But impassible as he seemed, his face 
was rather more wrinkled than usual. 

“What is the matter?’’ demanded Xavier. 
“Ts there any one there to see me?” 

“There is news for you, young master.” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“Great news! Your cousin Vitschislav has 


”) 


ordered you to live long. 
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Xavier rose in his bed, and crossed his legs, 
as usual, 

‘He is dead?” asked he, translating thus the 
formula consecrated to announcing a decease. 

“He has deigned to die, and by his will he 
has appointed you the heir to all his property.” 

Xavier, at this, uncrossed his legs and seated 
himself like anybody, with his bare feet, deli- 
cate and nervous, pressed upon the moth-eaten 
bearskin, which served him as a rug in front of 
his. bed. 

“ You are dreaming,” he said to his servant. 
“T never saw him!” 

“What of that?” replied Sava, philosophi- 
cally. 

“True!” said Xavier, pensively, “that makes 
no difference. But he had a house full of para- 
sites, —a horde of poor relations, servants, and 
others. What has he done with all of them?” 

“We must believe that those people annoyed 


him,” replied Sava, “for shortly before he died 
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he deigned to turn them all out-of-doors. ao 
Poor man, it seems as if he had only waited to 
fulfil his duty before surrendering his soul. 
May the Lord receive him into the kingdom of 
heaven !” 

“Amen!” uttered Count Xavier, while Sava 
crossed himself devoutly. 

He remained very serious for half a minute. 
Death is always a grave thing, even in the eyes 
of a boy of nineteen. But this gravity did not 
last long. 


“Sava,” he suddenly continued, “you are 
quite sure you have not dreamed all this ?” 

“The messenger is there who has come to 
summon your Excellency to the funeral,” an- 
swered the old servant, who seemed hewn from 
an oak log —so stiff was he, so motionless, and 
so tan-colored. 

Xavier stood up, displaying his elegant and 
well formed figure in his long night-robe of red © 


Caucasian silk. 
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“Then I am rich!” he uttered, with amaze- 
ment. 

“None too soon,” grumbled Sava, picking 
up the coverlid. 

“T am rich, old Sava, —do you understand? 
Weare rich!” 

He reflected an instant; then pursued, with 
an air of conviction, — 

*‘It is not possible. — See! there must be a 
mistake. I can’t be rich like that all at once!” 

“Rich! no great things!” grumbled Sava; 
“your father was rich before you.” 

“Yes,so he was; but lam not. It is a good 
while since any one has been rich here, Sava, 
hey?” ; : 

The old servant was about to speak, but re- 
strained himself. 

“That messenger,” said Xavier, — “ where is 
he? Quick! bring him here!”’ 

“First, you must be dressed,” replied the old 


man, quietly. ‘You are not goine to receive 
| Oo 
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him barefooted and in your night-shirt, I pre- 
sume,” . 

Xavier glanced at his elegant night-garment. 

“True,” he said, “it is not quite mourning. 
Come, dress me.” mg 

“ And your breakfast ?” 

“Tam not hungry. You spoil my appetite 
with your news, too!” 

A grim smile passed over the bristling counte- 
nance of the good man, who dressed his young 
master with a dexterity very astonishing in so 
clumsy a being. Ina quarter of an hour Xavier 
had passed under the ewer of water which the 
old man held above his head, to let a stream 
almost of the ape size flow from it; then he 
was shaved, brushed, pomaded, and clothed by 
this singular valet de chamore. 

“There you are, sir,’ he remarked, when 
Count Xavier came from under his hands irre- 
proachably correct. ‘And now you are going 


to the great drawing-room to receive the mes- 
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senger. Do not forget that, though you never 
saw him, and though he never remembered you 
until his hour had come to appear before the 
Lord, the defunct was a Stanitsky, and your 
near relation, having been the own cousin of 
your late father, Count Abel.” 

Thus well prepared, Count Xavier entered 
the grand drawing-room —a huge apartment, 
furnished in the same taste as the sleeping- 
room, in which a venerable spinet alone sug- 
gested the idea of the fine arts. 

There, with all the necessary formalities, he 
summoned the messenger to him, learned from 
his mouth the sad news, offered him the wine 
of honor, and announced that he would set 
forth that very day for the Chateau of Béla, 
where the obsequies were to take place; after 
which the young heir would enter into posses- 


sion of his property. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE OLD COUNT’S FUNERAL, 


AVIER believed that he was dreaming, 

when he found himself in his uncle's 
travelling-carriage, hung on such _ yielding 
springs that it made him sea-sick; but the 
sight of the skirts of Sava’s overcoat, on the 
seat by the coachman, convinced him of the 
reality of the situation. 

Six vigorous horses from a renowned stable 
drew the heavy machine along the dusty roads. 
A relay awaited the traveller at the end of 
sixty versts; but they stopped half way to 
let the noble animals rest, and Xavier got 
out to stretch his legs. 

“This zs a carriage!” said Sava, who was 
walking around the coach with the air of 
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a connoisseur. ‘It is not much like your | 
modern coupés—mere match-boxes. This is 
a real carriage; they make none such now. 
adays.”’ 

“Luckily!” murmured Xavier. But he 
dared not say it aloud, for his domestic fixed 
his stern glance upon him. 

They resumed their journey, and the next 
morning, without any remarkable vicissitudes, 
the monumental equipage deposited the young 
Count upon the steps of the Chateau of Béla. 

Forewarned by a courier, the staff of ser- 
vants of the old Count were all under arms, 
morally, be it understood, with every outward 
show of the profoundest deference for the 
new heir. 

Some among the servants, the oldest, had 
wept, but they belonged to that soon-to-be- 
extinct species — of which living specimens are 
hardly to be found — of domestics really attached 


to their masters. The younger ones affected 


a 


Ya 
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that supremely indifferent bearing gererally 
recognized as the “English Style.” But, at 
the sight of the young master — so. very 
young —an expression of satisfaction illumin- 
ated their faces. With such a young lord, 
the money was sure to flow freely! 

The funeral ceremony took place at noon, 
with all imaginable luxury of mourners and 
weepers, of priests and arch-priests, of black 
church-decorations, bordered, sewn, and crossed 
with silver. The old Count had always had 
a taste for church affairs, and his chapel was 
celebrated for fifty leagczes around. He was 
treated as he would have desired. The obse- 
quies were the finest that had been seen for 
a long time. 

Xavier manifested a very suitable affliction, 
considering the circumstances. During the 
journey he had suddenly succeeded in becom- 
ing devoted to the obstinate old man, who 


was never willing to see him, and who, in 
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spite of all, had made of him one of the 
richest lords in Podolia. | 

Such benefits deserved some recompense. 
Unfortunately, it was not in the power of 
Xavier, or any one else, to procure for the 
worthy deceased anything but those material 
consolations that the dead cannot enjoy, but 
which satisfy the ambition or the vanity of 
the survivors. Therefore, the young Count 
offered a few sincere tears to the memory of 
his benefactor, which were much appreciated 
by those present at the funeral. 

Xavier's grief, however, was not profound 
enough to prevent his observing what went 
on around him, and during the ceremony his 
eyes were turned, more than once, toward the 
opposite corner of the church, where were 
grouped the women of the household of the 
defunct lord. 

They were of all ages, from the tender inno- 


cent of five years, to the decrepitude of extreme 
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old-age. They all wept, with equal sincerity of 
heart, and with eyes that did not fear being 
reddened by tears, for the master who had 
always been kind to them, and whose death 


4 


made their future doubtful. . 

What, indeed, would become of all these 
servants, as numerous as they were henceforth 
useless? Would the young Count maintain at 
the Chateau this army of housekeepers, wash- 
erwomen, seamstresses, etc.? More than one 
of them, while sobbing behind her handker- 
chief, asked herself, with distress, — 

“Will the young Count wear cambric shirts 
with ruffles plaited by hand, like the excellent 
master we mourn? or will he have his linen 
made in London, town of ignominy, or in 
Paris, city of perdition? In that case we shall 
have no other resource than to end our days 
in misery and abandonment.” 

Xavier was far from suspecting the emotion 


produced in this feminine horde by the sight of 
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his shirt-collar, upright, slightly turned away at 
the corners, an irreproachable specimen of the 
work of Messrs. X. & Co.; but his glance pen- 
etrated the throng of weeping women, and, 
having no opera-glass, he could the better 
distinguish the blooming or withered features 
of these unhired mourners. 

One of them particularly attracted his atten- 
tion. Clothed in black, and veiled in crape, 
she kept a little apart, a short distance in front 
_ of the others, as if she had a right to withdraw 
herself slightly from them. 

Judging from outward appearances, she be- 
longed to that category of women of whom it 
canbe said that they are of no age~ She must 
have been pretty, ten, or twenty, or thirty 
years before. Time henceforth would make 
little difference, the poor creature having long 
given up preserving such beauty as she once 
possessed. 


Xavier, who, during the prayers, which were 
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very long, had sonvetimes allowed his attention : 
to wander, asked himself to what class of 
society this person belonged, and decided that | 
she must have been a companion. 

As he looked at her again, with a certain 
interest augmented by curiosity, he perceived 
that the object of his attention had suddenly _ 
doubled. It was not only one woman, but two, | 
whom he had before his eyes, of the same 
height, dressed in the same mourning garments, 
worn with the same decent grace and the same 
modest mien. But the elder had before hid- 
den from him the younger, whose pretty face 
showed that undecided resemblance to the 
other which we agree to call a family likeness. 

“It must be about seventeen years ago that 
she was pretty,” thought Xavier, whose mental | 
calculation was confirmed by the sight of the 
young person. “This one must be the daugh- 
ter of the other, and may the devil fly away 


with me if she is more than sixteen!” 
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The voice of the priest, intoning the De 
profundis, recalle1 the young heir to graver 
thoughts, and the ceremony ended without 
hindrance. 

By new ropes, rolling on well greased pul- 
leys, making no noise to distress those present, 
the corpse was lowered into the tomb, where 
he was to repose beside his fathers, untroubled, 
until the day when Xavier should come to join 
him. 

But the thought of this final abode did not 
greatly occupy the mind of the young Count ; 
he was looking at the young girl in mourning, 
who, with her white handkerchief pressed to 
her mouth, was watching the slow and regular 
movement of the ropes of the pulley. 

The coffin continued to descend —it was 
seen no longer; but the rope continued to roll 
noiselessly, and in the blue eyes, where the last 
tears were arrested, could be read the nameless 


melancholy of a young and charming creature, 
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brought in contact for the first time with the 
sentiment of the irreparable. 

All was over. With what propriety, and 
what delicate attention to the nerves of the 
survivors! Really, one must have had for 
seventy years a chapel of one’s own, to be 
buried with such decency and comfort. 

The crowd dispersed by degrees, moving 
towards the Chateau, where the funeral feast 
awaited them. 

“Who are those two ladies?”” asked Xavier, 
of his new major-domo, as they passed before 
him with handkerchiefs at their eyes, and 
lowered veils. | 

The major-domo smiled astutely, — that is, as 
much as a major-domo can allow himself to 
smile, when he has just been paying the last 
duty to his former master, —and with just such 
a smile as ought to gratify a new lord. He was, 
moreover, a very prudent major-domo. 


“Those?” said he, ina tone that might be 
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considered as respectful, but also, in case 
respect should be proved useless, might pass 
for discreet raillery. “They are not exactly 
ladies. The elder was house-keeper at the 
Chateau fifteen years ago; she has lived here 
for a long time, however, without doing any- 
thing; she is Martha Menzel, a single woman 
of noble family. ” 

A short silence ensued, to leave the young 
,Count time to form his own opinion of the sin- 
gle woman of noble family, for every one must 
have an opinion about everybody else; then 
to overturn this opinion, quite fresh, and not 
yet firmly founded, the major-domo added, 
adroitly, — 

“ Her daughter, Mademoiselle Thecla, is only 
sixteen ; she is very well educated ; she knows 
French, and plays the piano in a superior man- 
ner. She looks very much like the late Count 
(God rest his soul!), and these ladies have 


received from the munificence of the deceased 
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enough to maintain them independently of any 


one —’ 
Seeing that Xavier repressed a movement, 
the major-domo resumed,— 


“ Without detriment, be it understood, to the 


patrimonial inheritance of the Count Xavier. | 


The deceased knew too well what was due to. 


relationship, and he has pensioned these ladies 
out of his savings.” 

“Tt is well!” said the young heir. And, 
holding his head high, he passed before his vas- 
sals, ranged properly in line to do him honor. 

The repast took place befittingly. The noble 


lords of the neighborhood got abominably 


drunk, according to custom; and the dead 


man, quiet in his tomb, the stone of which had 


been immediately resealed, might have said to 


himself, if he could say anything, that his 


memory, duly honored, would long remain in- 
nf 2 s 


the remembrance of those who had drunk at 


his funeral. 


GHAPTER: V.II- 


BELA. 


HE young heir found himself the next 

morning rather light-headed, and with his 
ideas somewhat confused, in a great room, 
sumptuously furnished, very different from that | 
in which he had awakened, the day but one pre- 
vious, in the decrepit old hovel. 

“ What does it all mean, Sava?” he asked 
of his old servant, whom his first glance discov- 
ered standing at the foot of his bed. 

“Tt means, Count,” replied the faithful ser- 
vant, unwaveringly, “that you are the owner of 
the Chateau of Béla, and of all it contains.” 

The tone of the old valet expressed trium- 
phant pride, but his wrinkled visage remained 
impassible, 

s¢ All that it contains?” repeated Xavier, so 
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much staggered by this, that, contrary -to the 
habit of his whole life, he leaped out of bed 
without further exordium. “ All that it con- 
tains, ... that young girl also?” he asked 
himself silently, while a half-mocking smile 
played round his lips. 

He dressed with such extraordinary rapidity 
that Sava could not help muttering, — 

“Tf you hustle me about like this, I shall be 
sorry you have come into your fortune!” 

This idea seemed so comical to Xavier, that 
he sat down astride of a chair, with his arms 
leaning on the back, so as to laugh more at his 


ease. 


But nothing disturbed Sava, who moved ~ 


about amid the rich furniture with the same 
phlegm he displayed formerly upon his worm- 
eaten floor. The young man, seeing this, fin- 
ished dressing, and went out forthwith, to 


inhale the air of his new property. 


‘It was large, it was enormous! There were 
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buildings of brick, of wood, of stone — covered 
with thatch, with planks, with tiles, with tin; 
there were out-houses, little farms, paddocks, 
barns, preserves, pigeon-houses, cardens, 
greenhouses, a park, then beyond the park the 
forest — the noble forest, of oaks on one side, of 
firs on the other; still farther away, the fish- 
ponds ; then the stream, almost a river; and in 
the distance the horizon, blue with other 
forests, which also belonged to him. 

Xavier could not get over his surprise, and 
yet the burden of his wealth did not weigh upon 
his aristocratic shoulders. All this represented 
money, but all money was light for him; he 
was sure to spend it quickly enough. 

The air one owns is fragrant, and, particularly 
in the early days of ownership, possesses very 
exhilarating qualities; Xavier experienced this 
when, about eleven o'clock, he returned from 
the fields with a slight hazel wand in his hand 


as a switch. 
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Never had the sky seemed so pure to him, 
the sun so warm, or life so pleasant... . 

Suddenly, as he entered the great court- 
| yard, he perceived, upon a little wooden porch 
four or five steps high, which led to a small — 
but carefully kept cottage, the young girl of yes- 
terday, Mademoiselle Thecla—the lady whom 
the late Count had benefited by his economies 
without wronging the heir of his name. 

“Poor girl,” thought he, with a kind of re- 
morse ; “by rights she should be the propriétor 
of all this. To think that for lack of a brief 
church ceremony, much shorter than that of 
yesterday, this pretty creature should be des- 
tined to semi-poverty, to the destitution of 
those who have no right to appear poor. 
There she lives with her mother. Suppose I 
pay them a visit ?”’ 

Xavier never waited to weigh the for and 
against. Why should he? Do we not always 


find out as soon as we have done a foolish 
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thing? Why tire the brain by reasonings that 
the slightest event may render useless? Be- 
fore asking himself what should be his pretext 
for the visit, he was already at the cottage, and 
knocking at the door, which Thecla had just 
closed. 

The door opened at once, and the older lady 
appeared on the threshold. 

“Count, she said, “this is too great an 
honor.” 

She had barely uttered these few words 
before Xavier said to himself, “I have donea 
stupid thing.” 

He was quite right in saying that as soon as 
such a thing happened he was conscious of it 
immediately. However, as he was intelligent 
and well bred, once in the scrape, he usually 
was able to extricate himself gracefully. 

He would have done so this time, as well 
as others, but, unfortunately, his eyes fell upon 


Thecla, who, from the rear of the room, was 
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glancing at him like a frightened fawn, and he 
totally lost his self-possession. 


’ 


“TI came,” he said, trying to find words, 
which provokingly would not let themselves be 
found, “I came to see if there was anything 
you needed —”’ 

“ Nothing at all, Count,” replied the mother, 
in the same dignified and broken voice in which 
she had first spoken. 

Xavier, much confused, understood perfectly 
that, mentally and politely, he was requested 
to go away. Suddenly he made a desperate 
move. 

“You are not going to turn me out,” he 
said, with an abruptness that was atoned for by 
the charm of his smile. ‘I came with good in- 
tentions, and it seems as if you might ask me 
to come in. Is it not so, cousin ?” 

He turned towards Thecla; whose facé, at 
that word, was suffused with a delicate flush. 


“Come in, then, Count Xavier,” said the 
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mother, with a gesture in which her noble 
breeding was fully manifested. 

The bold speech of the young man had 
broken the ice; the two ladies-received him 
not as an enemy, not as a benefactor, but as 
an equal who had paid them a duty of polite- 
ness. | 

“Indeed,” said Martha Menzel, abruptly, “I 
am very glad that you have come, for I should 
have been obliged to go to you. When must 
we leave Béla?”’ 

Mieave Bela! Way, never!” cried Xavier, 
with touching sincerity. “Béla, where you 
have lived so many years, where my cousin 
first saw the light! ... Béla is -your home. 
What would you do anywhere else but at Béla?”’ 
~ “T do not know,” said Martha, with a heavy 
sigh. 

She looked at her daughter, who, without 
raising her eyes, placed herself behind her, and 


leaned gently on her shoulder. 
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“There was a time,” said the lady, old before 
her time, “when I had relations and friends. 


I have them. no longer. I have only my 


%« 


daughter —’ 

“But I am your relation!” cried Xavier, 
touched by the resigned sorrow of the mother, 
almost as much as by the silent melancholy of _ 
the young girl. 

Martha Menzel thought a moment, then 
looked the youth full in the face. 

“No, Count Xavier,” said she, “you are no 
relation of ours, according to the laws of soci- 
ety, nor according to the laws of the Church. 
We are two poor unprotected women, who 
have no claim on any one. We have enough 
to live on. My daughter has received from the 
generosity of the late Count a pension which 
will allow her, not to live idle, but at least to 
accept only an honorable situation. This must 
suffice, and will suffice for us without our being 


” 


obliged to trouble you for anything. 
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The young man felt ill at ease. Martha 
Menzel had risen, and he was conscious that 
he was expected to withdraw; but yet he de- 
sired so strongly to remain that he was ready 
to let himself be turned out rather than to take 
the hint to go, which the attitude of his hostess 
silently addressed to him, 

“JT understand,’ said he, with an effort, 
“that you will accept nothing from me. As 
you say, | am only a stranger to you. And 
yet Heaven is my witness that I am disposed 
to consider you as kindred. . . . I am alone,” he 
went on, hesitatingly, “I have no family, any 
more than you, and it would have been pleas- 
ant to me not to have felt myself- considered 
here, from the beginning, as the author or the 
cause of a sorrow. Evidently, I cannot force 
you to take me at my word; and you are not 
acquainted with me — but hold,” he continued, 
with joyous eagerness, “ask my servant Sava; 


he has known me from my birth; he will tell 
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you that I have never harmed a fly, and that 
it would be a great injustice to think me ca- 
pable of causing distress to anybody, especially 
to such well bred and respected persons as 
yourselves.” | ‘ 


Speaking thus, he grew animated, and the 


joy of a clear co.science sparkled in his shining | 


eyes. 

“JT believe you, sir,” said Martha, gently. 
“T thank you for the kindness that you show 
us, yet I cannot forget what it is that separates 
us—”’ , 

“Say rather that unites us!” cried Xavier, 
recklessly. 

He stopped at sight-of the delicate, almost 
transparent blush, that he had already noticed, 
suffusing the cheeks and neck of Thecla. 

“JT ask your pardon, madam,” he continued, 
“T am horribly awkward, and nothing of a dip- 
lomat ; but I can assure you of one thing —if 


you go away from here on my account, I shall 
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go away, too. I cannot bear that by the 
iniquity of destiny you should be exiled from 
the.home of your youth, and that this young 
_lady should be banished from the only place 
of which she has any remembrance.” 

Martha Menzel remained silent. 

“T do not wish, I have not the right, to force 
you,’ continued Xavier, more and more hotly; 
“Dut, at least, promise me that you will not 
leave this place without giving me warning. 
I assure you that it would grieve me very 
much ; it would be for me a kind of remorse.” 

“T agree,” said Martha, at last, answering a 
pressure of Thecla’s hand. “Let it be so; I 
can promise you that, Count. Moreover, we 
cannot leave here until the forty days of the 
first mourning have expired.” 

Xavier could not remain after that. He 
bowed to the two ladies, bringing his heels 
together in the Russian fashion, and went 


out. 
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The blinding sun inundated the lawn; and 


yet the young man found the day without, less 


brilliant than in the narrow little parlor that | 


had been illuminated recently by the sweet 
blue light of Thecla’s eyes. 

The day ended for the heir in the most fan- 
tastic calculations. The production of the 
books by a steward, who certainly made his 
profit out of them, assured the Count Xavier 
of an annual revenue fluctuating between a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty thousand 
roubles. 

Such figures seemed chimerical to a young 


man who for a long time had lived from hand 


to mouth on the meagre products of a domain 


out of which the most modest agent would 
not have been able to make his little profits 
sufficient to pay for his trouble. 

However, in the most digrified way, the 
new heir accepted the accounts without stag- 


gering. He would have been a good deal 


oe 
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embarrassed if he had had to verify them, 
never having been able to know how many 
shirts he owned, no matter how few they 
were. : 

He dismissed his agent with a truly noble 
gesture ; and, as soon as he had gone, treated 
himself to a succession of capers, in the pres- 
ence of Sava, who, stiff and solemn, had never 
left him since the morning’s escapade. 

“Count,” said Sava, undisturbed by this 
entertaining spectacle, “that man is robbing 
you !”’ 

Xavier at once struck a correct attitude. 

“Who told you?” said he, parodying un- 
consciously a celebrated witticism. 

“JT saw it. When you said, ‘That is well,’ 
the corners of his mouth tightened like 
that —” 

Sava caused his great lips to disappear, till he 
looked as if he had swallowed them. 


“When the agents make that kind of a face, 
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it is because the accounts are not regular, and 
the master has not noticed it.” 

“Where in the devil did you learn that?” 
cried Xavier, in astonishment; “certainly it 
was not in my service.” 

“Tn that of the late Count, your father,” 
replied Sava, bowing respectfully. ‘ All the 
agents made that face when they left him; and 
when he died he had nothing left but the 
ancestral home where we _ have lived till 
now.” 

“ Ah!” said Xavier, thoughtfully. He medi- 
tated a few minutes; but what gloomy reflec- 
tions could prevail against the perspective of 
such a great fortune? 

And then it was all in land, in woods, in 
solid things, such as are wisely called real 
estate. Xavier said to himself that they were 
called so because they were real and immova- 
ble; and he congratulated himself secretly that 


even if the agents did give him extravagant 
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accounts, and even if they nibbled away at his 
revenue, they could not eat up the landed 
estate in any case. Then Xavier took a pen 
and wrote to his aunt of the udventure that 


had transformed a poor man into a millionnaire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A RARE MUSICIAN. 


FTER his dinner, which was served on 
solid silver dishes, with the ancient arms 
fee the Stanitskys, and furnished by a chef 
desirous of being retained as cook by the new 
' master, Xavier went out to take a turn in the 
garden. The evening was superb; a slender 
crescent of a moon showed in the lower part 
of the clear sky, through the half-extinguished 
splendors of the setting sun. 

The young man would have given a great 
deal to have near him a friend — a confidant, to 
whom to reveal the world of new thoughts that 
surged within him; but he was alone, wholly 
alone. Nor could he think of leaving Béla be- 


fore the expiration of the forty days’ mourning. 
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Suddenly he thought of the two ladies whom 
he had visited in the morning. | 

“Suppose I go and ask them for a cup of 
tea,” he said to himself. ‘As a neighbor, one 
can do that.” 

He took the path to their cottage; but when 
he reached the garden door, he did not dare to 
go further, and, turning on his heel, he resumed 
his solitary walk under the larches. 

The next day was Sunday. He went to 
church with a truly astonishing punctuality, 
and his vassals received from this the impres- 
sion that he was a master like their former one, 
attentive to religious duties. 

But Xavier was very indifferent to the way 
in which the service was sung; he was waiting 
for two crape veils, which appeared about the 
time of the Gospel. 

When Thecla threw back her veil, Xavier’s 
heart gave such an extraordinary bound that 


he was perfectly astounded. 
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“What does this mean?” thought he, almost 
terrified. 7 | 

The blue eyes of the young girl glanced at 
him, without resting upon him, and he felt 
overwhelmed with joy. 

“T am in love with her!” was his conclusion, 
as prompt as it was logical. 

Having been a student, he was already accus- 
tomed to this kind of emotion; but he had 
never experienced anything so violent, and at 
the same time so sweet, as this. 

He sought in vain to encounter a second 
time the eyes which had produced in him so 
singular a commotion; but he could not suc- 
ceed, and the Mass seemed long. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, he 
ventured to pay a short call to the ladies 
Menzel, and was received. Having overcome 
his first embarrassment, he had become himself 
again, a good-natured boy, as cheerful as the 


surrounding crape would permit. 
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“You play the piano, I have been told, 
Mademoiselle,” he remarked, after the conver- 
sation, which he had carefully faintained:, had 
subsided for the second time. 


) 


“T used to play,” she replied, “but —” 

“T do not see your instrument —”’ 

“It remained at the chateau; it was there I 

used to play, to entertain the late Count.” 
“T will have it sent to you,” Xavier was 
about to say, but he restrained himself; a 
Machiavellian scheme had just formed itself in 
his mind, and the piano was to be a precious 
auxiliary for him. 

a am very fond of music,” said he, sedately. 
“When the first nine days have expired, per- 
haps you will be good enough to let me listen 
to you. Besides, longer time without practice 
will be prejudicial to the suppleness of your 
fingering. 

He displayed ap astonishing prudence, speak- 


ing only sensible words, addressing himself 
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principally to Martha, and giving proofs of 
precocious discernment in social matters, and 
withal was so visibly young and innocent, in 
spite of all his efforts to appear wise, that 
Martha felt herself disarmed. 

He was but a boy; in spite of his delicate 
moustache and his manly air, the candor of this 
fresh soul could be seen through his borrowed 
wisdom. 

At the end of an hour she let the young 
people talk together, and contented herself with 
watching them from the corner of the sofa 
where she was sitting. 

They said nothing very important to each 
other, and yet any man expert in affairs of the 
heart would have guessed immediately that they 
were dead in love with each other. 

They had loved at first sight, and it was very 
simple. She had never seen such a handsome 
cavalier ; he had never encountered such beauty 


and such charm. 
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With her deep blue eyes, her very dark hair, 
and her pearly complexion, she was the ideal 
Polish woman — so pretty, when she is pretty, 
that she seems a being more of fancy than 
reality. And it chanced that she had a lovely 
soul, full of truth and ignorance. 

She had lived with her old father, whom she 
loved and feared, for, though he was her father, 
he was above all “ My Lord the Count,” and her 
mother, a poor, good-hearted creature, imbued 
with the idea of her fall, and proud of having 
inspired her lord the Count with enough tender- 
ness to have him call the child that she had 
given him “my daughter.” 

Thecla had learned, when she was quite lit- 
tle, no one knows how, the conditions of her 
birth, and had understood nothing, accepting 
the fact as one more mystery in life. 

For children everything is a mystery. With 
but slight curiosity about what was forbidden 


her, the young girl knew that her birth was 
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irregular, and at the same time she adored her 
mother, whom she worshipped as a saint. 

This gentle and charming creature only asked 
to love. Amid her tears Xavier had appeared 
to her, and in her thoughts she had softly com- 
pared him sometimes to the Archangel Michael, 
and again to St. George, the conqueror of the 
Dragon. He was for her a legendary person- 
age, and she had adored him; now, seated far 
from each other, they talked together of trifles, 
and their souls leaped with joy at each word 
that came from the other’s lips. 

The nine days having passed amid funeral 
ceremonies, where they were constantly meet- 
ing, Xavier went one morning to find his friends 
(for they had now become great friends) in their 
tiny cottage. Thecla smiled at seeing him, for 
the sight of each other brought a smile irre- 
sistibly to their faces. 

“T came to look for you,” said he; “let us 


go and play on the piano.” 
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She followed him, summoning her mother 
with a word. They crossed the lawn, and en- 
tered the chateau, sieeping as if overwhelmed 
by the heat of the day. 

The transparent complexion of the young 
girl had reddened a little under the ardent kiss 
of the sun, but the coolness of the great rooms 
soon restored to her cheeks their delicate 
freshness. | 

Passing before her, Xavier opened the grand 
piano, before which she seated herself, with the 
emotion of a débutante at her first concert; 
and suddenly, with her eyes half closed as if 
in a dream, she began the Sonata Appassionata, 
in which Beethoven has most freely uttered the 
cry of his soul. 

Her mother seated herself at first near the 
piano, with her eyes cast down; but soon the 
accustomed sounds brought with them a train of 
pitiless memories. Tears rose to the eyes of the 


poor woman and fell upon the crape of her dress. 
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Ashamed of her tears before those young 
beings, who ought not to know the secret 
anguish of her soul, she rose; then, resuming 
an old habit, she began to walk ‘slowly from 
one end to the other of the large rooms which 
made a suite of all the apartments on the 
ground floor. 

The chateau had an immense frontage, and 
the walk, going and returning, occupied nearly 
a quarter of an hour. Thecla went on playing, 
putting into the passionate notes, which she 
made vibrate, all the delicious fever and sacred 
emotions that her young soul had experienced 
during those last few days, 

When she struck the last chord, she raised 
her eyes to Xavier, and he read in her ingen- 
uous look all the love with which he had in- 
spired her. 

“ My beautiful Thecla,” said he, in a low 
voice, ‘“Myangel. I adore you!” 


She turned away dismayed; he took her 


—— 
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hand and pressed it to his burning lips. She 
remained motionless an instant, then tried to 
rise, but he restrained her. 

“Play again,’ said he. “Play something 
happy, like you and me.” 

She obeyed. Songs without words suc- 
ceeded each other under her fingers, while her 
mother paced the long saloons slowly, evoking 
the memories of her youth. Herself widowed, 
and yet no widow; henceforth a stranger in 
that dwelling, which yet was her sole refuge. 

The sounds ceased. The young girl had sud- 
denly remembered those interminable marches 
that her mother was in the habit of making 
during the broken slumbers of the old Count. 
It pleased him to hear the double music of his 
daughter on the piano, and the long trailing 
skirts of Martha on the carpet; the rustle of 
the gown, joined to the sweet notes, gave him 
a savor of family life, the poetry of the domestic 


hearth. 
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Passing her arm silently through that of her 
mother, whose eyes were brimming with tears, 
Thecla led her away like a child. The poor 
girl was ashamed of being happy while her 
mother was mourning for her life, and her look 
was hidden from Xavier, while she abandoned 
her hand to him. The two ladies returned 
home without the young Count daring to fol- 


low them. 


CHAPTER EX. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


HE next day he came back to find them. 

The hour of music had become necessary 

to him as the daily bread of his love. He did 

not ask himself what would come of it; he did 

not look beyond the present hour; and besides, 

did not everything in that new life seem to him 
transitory and fantastic ? 

Martha was without suspicion and without 
plans. This woman, who had never known the 
world, was ignorant of its dangers and its 
perfidy. 

The freedom of manners which, in those 
countries, permits innocent familiarity between 
youths and maidens, would account for the 
quite natural pleasure of Xavier in Thecla’s 
society. | 
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Thus for a fortnight these three beings, all 
equally ignorant of life, allowed themselves to 
drift upon the smooth, calm wave which was 
floating them towards unknown shores, From 
time to time Xavier kissed Thecla’s hand; but 
he rarely spoke to her, for the music served 
them as a passionate means of communication. 
This troubled bliss sufficed to maintain their 
dream; while Martha moved on, crushed by 
the weight of her memories. 

They made no projects, and were contented 
with the present. What the young Count had 
formerly taken for love was so different from 
what he felt now, that he blushed at the mem- 
ory of his past. 

He vaguely felt that things could not always 
go on like this; but he banished disquieting 
thoughts. In the burning days of July, every 
one knows that the winter will come; but who 
then thinks of it ? — it is so far away! 


Xavier told himself also that he ought to go 
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and see the Countess. The excellent woman 
had written him a long letter full of enthusias- 
tic joy. 

“T hope,” she said, in closing, “ that you will 
think of rebuilding the old home of your ances- 
tors. Béla is a magnificent castle ; but it is not 
the cradle of the family. So if, as you write 
me, the late Count has left you, besides the 
estates, a handsome fortune that you can dis- 
pose of as you like, you cannot do better than 
to devote a part of it to restoring the old dwell- 
ing. You will marry some day; and it will be 
well for your eldest son to receive as appanage 
the ancient family nest.” 

My aunt is the best and most sensible woman 
in the world, thought Xavier; and he wrote 
her without delay. 

“Why do you write me?” replied the Count- 
ess ; “you will do much better to come to see me. 
Or, does your new home please you to that degree 


that you cannot leave it even for a few days?” 
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Xavier smiled at reading this letter. In 
truth, he could not make up his mind to leave 
Béla; but that was because Béla and Thecla 
were one. At the thought of passing a day far 
from the young girl, he experienced a pain as 
intense as if a piece of his flesh had been torn 
from him. 

Still, the idea that he owed a visit to his 
aunt did not fail to torment him with vague 
remorse. He spoke of it to Thecla, to whom 
he now unconsciously confided all his thoughts, 
in a few words — simply, as if he was fulfilling 
a duty. 

“You are going away?” asked Thecla, softly, 
in her pure, sweet,— so to speak, intimate 
~ voice, which profoundly moved the heart of 
Xavier. 

She said no more; but a strange pallor 
spread over her face. It was as if her charm- 
ing features vanished in a foggy mist. 


Martha Menzel raised her head to question 
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Xavier, and did not look at her daughter; but 
the yourg man had felt the emotion in Thecla’s 
voice, and had observed her exquisite paleness. 

“No, no,” said he, feverishly; “no, — by 
and by. Perhaps not at all; we will talk of 
it again,” 

And at once he began telling them of the 
wonders he proposed to perform in the old 
Stanitsky Chateau. é 

Thecla moved aside, quite overwhelmed at 
the new thought which had just, entered her 
life: Xavier go away! They could not, then, 
live together always, in a sort. of dream, with 
the August sun without, and in the soul a 
planet a thousand times more radiant still. 

In vain the young Count sought to make her 
smile ; she remained silent, and the music she 
played that day was full of melancholy accents. 

On the morrow he found Thecla smiling; 
a night’s rest had dispersed her sorrowful 


thoughts. The sun had risen, as it had the 
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day before. Why should not her happiness also 
come again? She arranged her hair, singing 
meanwhile, and her mother sighed more than 
once as she thought: ‘ How forgetful is youth! 
How many days is it since the old Count was 
buried ?”’ 

“But if youth is forgetful, that is its nature,” _ 
said the sorrowful Martha to herself, as she 
kissed the pure brow of her daughter, without 
imparting to her her reflections. 

It seemed to the lovers that they had a right 
to compensation for the melancholy feelings of 
the preceding day. So, beneath the lofty ceil- 
ings, there trickled from under the fingers of 
Thecla the most brilliant flourishes, and the 
most playful musical fancies, which they both 
enjoyed so much that the time passed without 
their perceiving its lapse till the butler came 
to announce luncheon. 

“ Ladies,” cried Xavier, “I have an excellent 


idea! Let us breakfast together! Quick, two 
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more places!” The servant departed noise- 
lessly. The two women hesitated, but Xavier 
escorted them to the dining-room. 

The meal did not give them the pleasure 
that they had expected; sorrowful and embar- 
rassed, the Menzels suffered from their situa- 
tion, which was not the old, and which could 
not be the new. Hardly had-the dessert been 
put on the table, before they rose to retire, and 
Xavier dared not retain them. 

As they passed through the vestibule, one of 
the footmen said maliciously to another, — 

“The old Count has not only bequeathed his 
property to our young master; he has also left 
him his habits.” | 

Martha had heard, and understood. She 
hastened her steps. Thecla, who suspected 
nothing, followed her, almost running. 

“What is the matter, mother?’ she asked, 
as soon as, breathless, they had reached the 


house. 
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“We must leave here, my child,” replied the 
mother, pressing her daughter in her arms. 

“Why ?”’ said Thecla, who felt herself grow 
faint. 

“Because I do not wish you to suffer as I 


have suffered, or to be despised as I am! Oh! 
my daughter, perhaps I have delayed too long. 7 


Has the young Count ever told you that he 
loved you ?”’ 

Thecla could not lie. 

‘‘ Mother,” said she, blushing, “he has told 
me so.” 

“What did you reply ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

With a glance, Martha searched the depths 
of her child’s soul, and breathed a deep sigh 
of relief. 

“We will leave to-morrow morning, while 
he is asleep. Promise me that you will not tell 
him —”’ 


Whiter than the white rose, offered her that 
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very morning by Xavier, which she was wear- 
ing in her dress, Thecla replied : — 

“Tf I ought not to tell him, I will not tell 
him; but, mother, I shall die of grief.” Martha 
regarded her with great pity. 

“ Poor child!”’ she sighed. ‘“ But listen, my 
daughter. I say to-you, it is better to die of 
grief than to live as T have lived.” 

The next day, when Xavier went to look for 
his friends at the music hour, the cottage was 


empty. 
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A DILEMMA. 


HE young man was confounded when the 
departure of the two ladies was proved 
to be an indisputable fact. 

“ Why, why?” he demanded of Sava, with a 
threatening air. 

The old servant, standing impassive before 
his master, with his arms hanging by his side, 
winked his right eye, without the other fea- 
tures seeming to be at all aware of it. 

“The mother is a very wise woman,” said 
he. } 

Xavier, furious, made a violent gesture; but 
Sava was not disturbed by it. 

“She has done well,” he continued; “you 
ought to be glad of it, instead of looking like 


an angry cat.” 
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“Glad! Of what? You wretched fool, of 
what ?” 

“Because she has saved you from a great 
folly,” concluded the servant, in exactly the 
same tone. 

Instead of getting angry, Xavier plunged 
into deep thought, which did not last long. 

“What folly do you mean?” he asked, turn- 
ing towards the old servant a countenance 
more sorrowful than irritated. 

“That is the point! I do not know which 
one. There were two to commit, and you 
would have been as likely to select one as the 
other. The first would have been to marry her. 
The second—but.these are things that it is 
unbecoming for an old gray-haired man like me 
to discuss with a young man like you. Outside 
of these two things there was nothing to do.” 

Thereupon, Sava turned on his heel, with an 
extremely prudish air, and Xavier let him leave 


the room. 
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Just as life is holding out to you the cup 
filled to the brim with generous wine, of which 
the perfume alone is intoxicating, why must a 
provoking hand forbid you to approach ? 

During these hours of music, so sweet to his 
whole transfigured being, the young Count had 
formed no plan for the future. He had lived 
— that was all! 

What did he ask now? To live? Was it 
not his right? 

What harm is there in living—in being 
happy — absorbing into one’s own expanding 
individuality the joys of the present hour, the 
sun's rays, the perfume of flowers, harmonious 
vibrations, the intoxication of new-born love, 
which unites and combines all other sensations, 
and which is the perfume of perfumes, the 
music of musics, the luminous warmth of all 
_ the planets, even the most remote! 

And now, suddenly, all that had been taken 


from Xavier. He fell to the earth, after having 
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floated in the air, and he fell, not oh the beaten 
track, where, even if one strikes roughly, the 
solid ground is at least felt beneath his feet ; 
but into a sort of swamp, where he was by 
no means sure he might not sink up to his 
ears. 

What necessity was there for that stupid 
old Sava to talk to his master of the two 
inevitable follies to which this unconscious 
theorist confined the solution of the problem ? 
Xavier had never thought of that. He loved — 
was not that enough? Is it necessary for all 
romances to come to an end? Must you look 
at the bottom of the glass, when you are very 
thirsty, before you touch it with your lips? 

And now the solution of which he had never 
thought, rose before him with the persistency 
of a bad dream. 

To change the current of his thoughts, he 
left the long suite of rooms which he had been 


pacing, as Thecla’s mother had paced them 
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during those long hours of music, and he went 
out into the garden. 

The garden was blooming with the royal 
glory of the lilies. Lilies were everywhere, 
lifting their virginal distaffs flowered with gold. 
Around them hummed myriads of bees in a 
business-like way, beetles streaked their leaves _ 
with small red spots; a carpet of full-blown 
flowers covered the soil of the borders, edged 
with box in the old French fashion. 

The rose-bushes, great thick shrubs, disap- 
peared under a rain of roses, which showed 
the whole scale of reds from the pale elegance 
of the tea-roses, to the almost purple black of 
certain lost species, that they are trying now, 
with great difficulty, to rediscover. 

This orgy of flowers, of perfumes and sounds, 
was not calculated to revive the spirits of the 
young Count. He sat down under the slender 
birches which connected the garden with the 


park, and, while following with his eye the 
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capricious shadows of the branches on the 
path, he tried to discover what were his real 
thoughts. 

But he was not thinking —he was feeling. 
He was feeling that, now Thecla was gone, his 
life had lost all its savor and value. 

All that he had loved in this vast domain 
had appeared to him merely the frame of the 
graceful figure that now had disappeared. Of 
what use was the frame, now that the picture 
was gone? 

His wrath was over; he walked more and 
more slowly, reviewing in his mind the story 
of those passed days, still so recent, and every 
hour of those days was marked for him by 
some remembrance, one of thos2 delicious 
nothings in which the history of love is 
written. 

He went straight forward, plunging into the 
woods, where the coolness protected the humble 


flowerets which live with their feet in the 
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damp moss. When he reached the bottom of - 
the ravine where a brook was chattering over 
some mossy stones, he stopped, surprised to 
find his fingers wet. He was weeping! 

“Oh, pitiless Thecla!” he cried, “ what does 
it matter that I am.rich, now I have lost you! 
You were my wealth! You were the true 
mistress of this chateau, the fairy who re- 
tained me here and transformed me! Now 
that you are gone, this domain is nothing to 
me: all is dust and nothingness!” 

He threw himself upon the turf, at the risk 
of getting cold, and wept till he could weep no 
longer. Nor must we blame him too much for 
a want of dignity, — Xavier was not yet twenty 
years old. 

When his red eyes pained him severely, it 
tardily occurred to him that, with a little skill 
and promptitude, he might have recovered some | 
trace of the fugitives. 


They could not have gone very far in a. few 
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hours, and besides, their departure could not 
have been effected without the connivance of 
somebody; and, however well people may be 
paid to be silent, they can be made to talk by 
paying them more. The footmen had sworn 
that they knew nothing about this mysterious 
flight; but then they were the wrong ones to 
ask —by trying elsewhere, doubtless one could 
discover. 

Discover! even if they had had the winged 
coursers of Phoebus himself for horses, they 
could not have traversed in a day a distance at 
which they could not be overtaken. 

The main thing was to know towards what 
point of the compass they had fled; for to send 
trusty and faithful emissaries over the half- 
dozen roads which radiated from Béla in all 
directions, was not to be thought of. 

So Count Xavier went back to the chateau, 
where his luncheon was waiting, much deterior- 
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ated by a delay which had more than once put 
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into the cook’s head the idea of imitating the 
unfortunate Vatel. | 

On the steps the young lord encountered his 
major-domo, who regarded him with an ex- 
tremely knowing and intelligent air. This 
extraordinary intelligence attracted his master’s 
attention, who believed that he detected a 
larger dose of self-complacency in him than 
there was any occasion for. 

With the recklessness of his age, doubled by 
that of his tempe:ament, Count Xavier thought 
himself very clever to open the attack. 

“ Have you learned anything,” asked he, in a 
tone that he pretended to make indifferent, 
and which really quivered with intense 
anxiety. 

“ About what, my lord? If my lord will be 
good enough to let me know” — 

Beaten on his own ground, Xavier bit his lips, 
and came near ordering the knave to leave the 


chateau at once; but he restrained himself, for 
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the major-domo was surely in possession of the 
secret he wished to discover. 

“What I mean,” continued the young man, 
with haughtiness, ‘‘is that Madame Menzel has 
forgotten some valuables which belong to her, 
and, desiring to put them in her possession as 
soon as possible, I wish to know without delay 
her present place of residence.” 

Xavier sat down at table while he was speak- 
ing, and began his repast with an air of indiffer- 
ence. Suddenly he raised his eyes, and saw 
Sava opposite, as correct in mien as ever, but 
launching at him a most reproachful glance. 

“T think,” replied the major-domo, bowing 
deferentially, as he presented a new dish to his 
master, “I think I may affirm that the ladies 
left by the Warsaw road. A peasant from the 
village, who just returned an hour ago, drove 
them to the neighboring village, where they 
intended, they said, to take the post coach 


which passes at seven in the morning. 
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“For Warsaw ?”’ asked Xavier, surprised. 

“No, my lord, for Kief. The Warsaw post 
passes at four o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“Then, pray, why do you say that they have 
gone to Warsaw ?”’ 

The major-domo took that air of extreme 
modesty which so resembles self-sufficiency 
that you cannot tell them apart. : 

“Tt seems to me, my lord,” said he, “that 
if the ladies wished to make a journey incog- 
nito, they would probably indicate exactly the 
opposite point from that which they meant to 
attain.” 

At the word “incognito,” Sava launched at 
the major-domo one of those furious glances, 
which reveal, however, admiration for superior 
genius. ‘ To call a headlong flight a journey 
incognito, was the act of a truly clever man, 

On his side Xavier felt himself humiliated at 
receiving so elementary a lesson in diplomacy ; 


he went on eating for a few minutes in silence, 
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although he had not the faintest idea of what 
dishes were passed to him. 

Paste ne said; ‘at last, “if Madame Menzel, 
according to your idea, will not take the dili- 
gence till four o’clock, she could be over- 
taken before her departure, and the things she 
left behind could be remitted to her.” 

“The time is short,’ said the major-domo, 
looking at the great clock, which indicated past 
one o clock —‘‘ but, — with good horses —” 

Tell them to saddle Létoun for me,” said 
Xavier, throwing down his napkin. ‘“ These 
things are too important to be sent by any one. 
And at the same time have the d7ztska_ har- 
nessed with the three best draught-horses. I 
shall return in the carriage.” | 

“T thought so,” said the major-domo to him- 
self. ‘When you have ridden thirty-five kilo- 
‘metres at a stretch, my young master, you will 
be glad enough to settle down on the comfort- 


able cushions.” Then aloud: — 
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“Shall I accompany my lord in the 
britska?”’ 


“ Certainly,” replied Xavier. 

“ And I?” uttered Sava, in his strange voice, 
rendered hoarser by enjotion. 

“No!” said the young Count, dryly; “one 
servant is enough for me.” 

The major-domo disappeared triumphantly, 
and Sava continued to watch his master with 
infuriated eyes. 

“You know, Count,” said he, when they were 
alone,. you know that what you are going to 
do is wrong.” 

‘“Go to the devil!” cried Xavier; “I don’t 
want your advice.” : 

“T can see that, since you take counsel of 
that fool!” replied the old servant. 

Xavier shrugged his shoulders. ‘*‘ What use 
is there in getting angry,’ he thought. 


” 


“Tt 1s wrong,” continued the obstinate old 


fellow ; “you know that in going away, those 
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ladies did the best thing in their power, and 
now you want to undo it !” 

* Will you let me alone?” replied Xavier. 
“Prepare my riding clothes.” 

“T obey, my lord; deign to pass into your 
chamber, that I may put them on for you.” 

Mechanically the young man followed Sava, 
who continued his discourse without trouble or 
hurry. 

“It is wrong to take from people what you 
cannot restore. Those ladies are very quiet 
and respectable, and you are going surely to 
cause them grief.” 

“Why grief? What makes you think that 
I want to make them unhappy? ~ We were 
living in a very friendly way—we shall go 
on—” 

“T understand,” continued the imperturbable 
reasoner; ‘“ only the old Count probably had 
ether ideas for the young lady.” | 


““What ideas are you talking about? Why 
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do you speak in enigmas to-day? You are un- 
endurable!” : 

“T think that the old Count would have tiked 
to have the young lady marry an honest man 
in the neighborhood, a land-owner of mod- 


erate fortune, some agent, or army officer —in 


short, any eligible man... . He would have _ 


liked to see her married respectably,-in a way 
becoming her situation. That is what the old 
Count would have wished, if he had lived.” 

“You are a bore!” muttered Xavier. | 

He was ready; booted, spurred, whip in 
hand, he appeared on the steps, while his horse 
was pawing the ground, held by two grooms 
clinging to the curb. 

Sava had followed him with surprising rapid- 
ity, and, just as he was putting his -foot in the 
stirrup, Xavier could not help laughing to see 
on one side the major-domo, puffed up with his 
momentary superiority, and on the other Sava, 


grumbling and sulking. 
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“There are my good and bad angels, as in 
Robert le Diable!” whispered the sense of 
humor that all of his race inherited. “But if 
these are angels, good or bad, they are cer- 
tainly very ridiculous ones!” 

Xavier sprang to the saddle, and took his 
seat with a youthful grace that caused the 
heart of old Sava to swell w‘th pride, angry as 
he was at that moment with his pupil. 

“And it was I who taught him to ride,” 
thought he, bowing to the ground, in acknowl- 
edgment of the salute that Xavier made with 
his whip to the servants grouped in the great 
court-yard. 

Létoun sprang, and disappeared in a whirl- 
wind of dust. 

“Well, old raven!” said the major-domo, “you 
have croaked in his ears in vain, See, our gold- 
en falcon is darting in pursuit of the white dove!” 

“May your godfather, the evil spirit, con- 


found you-and fly away with you!” replied 
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Sava, showing all his teeth like a bull-dog ready 
to fight. “If any harm comes of it, you will 
answer for it to the Lord.” 

“Harm? what harm? Are not youth, for- . 
tune, and beauty given to noblemen so that 
they may enjoy themselves? You will never 
be anything but an old owl!” | 

‘“And you,” growled Sava, ‘‘ you are nothing 
but ” — | 

He kept the end of his apostrophe to himself. 
The dritska, to which were harnessed three su- 
perb bay horses, perfectly matched in size and 
color, described a graceful sweep as it advanced 
to the steps. The equipage stopped, the major- 
domo settled himself on the cushions, and the 
troika flew over the road, where was lightly fall- 
ing the dust raised a moment before by the four 
light feet of the horse which bore Count Xavier. 

‘‘T should like to know,” muttered Sava, re- 
turning to the chateau, “what he will say to 


her when he sees her.” 


CHAE TER XE 
A FRUITLESS CHASE. 


HAT he would say to Thecla? Xavier 

had not the least idea himself. He was 

speeding towards her, driven by the ardor of 

youth and love, only thinking of seeing her 

again, and sure of finding words, no matter 
what, to persuade her to return to Béla. 

He looked forward to no future. What he 
wanted was Thecla’s return, that he might see 
her and hear her again, take her with him to 
that quiet wood where he had that morning 
wept. He wanted to say to her :— 

“Look! here I shed the most burning tears 
of my life, and I shed them for you. What 
will you give me in exchange for those beauti- 
ful tears of young, hot love? Can we live sep- 
arate now? Shall we not always wander under 
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this foliage through which sifts the soft light of 
day? Shall we have time enough to be happy ? 
Will life be lomg enough for all the sweet and 
intoxicating things we have to say to each 
other?” 

He galloped along the smooth road, where 
Létoun’s hoofs raised regularly small clouds of 
dust. On each side the harvest-fields extended 
as far as eye cou!d see, under the oppressive 
heat of the day; then came the woods, which 
he traversed as if in a dream, lulled by the 
delicious coolness; then the ravines, a stream, 
— later, prosperous villages, and other harvest- 
fields ;— all dimly seen in the rapidity of his 
steady course. 

Finally, the roofs of the town were outlined 
before him, with belfries like huge green tur- 
nips upside down, their golden crosses gleam- 
ing in the sun; then the houses became more 
distinct ; he passed another bridge, and entered 


the suburbs. “Létoun slackened his pace to a 
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walk, being weary with his long journey. A 
great noise of large bells and little bells was 
heard; and the mail-coach appeared coming 
towards him. 

“Stop!” cried Xavier to the postilion; ‘the 
ladies that you are carrying have forgotten 
something.” 

The rule of the post is never to stop except 
in cases of compulsion by superior force; but 
this handsome rider, mounted on such a mag- 
nificent steed, was certainly not a man to be 
disdained. - The postilion accordingly slackened 
the pace of his horses, without stopping entirely. 

“What is Your Excellency’s wish?” he asked, 
politely. 

‘‘T wish to speak to the ladies that you took 
mopere: 

‘“‘T have no ladies,” replied the postilion. ‘I 
have nobody in the coach but a retired colonel, 
whom I took in at Kief, and who has been 


@sieep ever since.” 
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Xavier spurred his horse, and looked into the 
vehicle, which truly was empty, but for the 
place occupied by an old fellow. with gray 
moustaches, who was sound asleep. 

“Here,” said he, giving a rouble note to the 
postilion, who took it without asking why. 

The mail-coach resumed its triumphant pace. 
The two or three maids who had been the sole 
spectators of this scene returned to their work ; 
and Xavier was alone on the road, quite embar- 
rassed to know what to do with himself. 

However, an idea came to him; and he pur- 
sued his way towards the station, where he dis- 
mounted, to interrogate the postmaster, 

“ Did two ladies arrive at dawn?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Did they take the diligence to Kief?” 

“Oh, no! They asked for some tea; then, 
as the mail-coach had but one vacant place, 
they let it go, and a peasant, who had come to 


town to sell a calf, took them in his ¢elega.” 
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“Where?” 

The postmaster did not know; but on the 
road to Kief, he was sure. | 

“To what piace?’ 

“ Tmpossible to tell.” 

“Do you know the peasant ?” 

“Not at all. So many of them come with 
calves!” 

Much hampered by his horse, which he held 
by the bridle, Xavier stood on the platform at 
the station, twisting his moustache with his 
unoccupied hand. The postmaster took pity 
on his embarrassment, and called a _ stable- 
boy, who was ordered to carefully rub down 
the smoking horse, and then Xavier was 
able to enter the house to reflect upon his 
adventure. 

Thecla lost! quite lost this time! The clew 
was broken; a chance could alone recover it, 
and how could one reckon on this chance? 


Ten versts from there, four roads branched 
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in four different directions, leading to large 
towns and flourishing villages. : 

To look for two women in this labyrinth was, 
as the postmaster respectfully suggested, like 
hunting for a needle in a bundle of hay. 


Half lying on the wide and uncomfortable 


leather sofa that invariably, furnishes all the 


post-houses in Russia, Xavier abandoned him- 
self to melancholy reflections for about an hour. 

At the end of that time, the drztska stopped 
at the door in its turn; and the major-como 
appeared, full of confidence, like a man whose 
foresight is infallible, 


“Well?” his look seemed to say, as he 


paused on the threshold. “Had I guessed 


correctly, my young master?” 

“Fool!” cried Xavier, glad to find some one 
on whom to vent his rage. ‘Triple ass! bare- 
faced liar! Fed as you are on tricks and false- 
hoods, it never occurred to you that honest 


” 


people would not think of lying 


es 
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*What!’’ stammered the unfortunate man, 
“the ladies are not here?”’ | 

“ Wretch! they are on the road to Kief! on 
the road to Kief!” roared Xavier, taking him 
by the collar. 

He shook him as if he was trying to put him 
through a sieve, and let him go, finally, with a 
push that sent the culprit up against the wall. 

“Pardon me, Your Excellency,’ murmured 
the major-domo, trying to get his breath; “it 
was so natural to think the contrary! and 
then, if Your Lordship wili only be good enough 
to think, it is not my fault that the ladies really 
took the road to Kief.” 

To that Xavier had nothing to reply. De- 
vouring his ill-humor, he had post-horses har- 
nessed to his drz¢ska, and returned immediately 
to the chateau, leaving the major-domo to 
manage as he could with four horses and no 
carriage, — which did not prevent that worthy 
personage from reaching Béla with his charge 


early the next morning. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SAVA’S RELIEF. 


AVA had not expected his master so early. 


Hearing the tinkling of the bells of the 


harness, he rushed out upon the steps with an 
emotion that he tried in vain to suppress. 


Since the young Count’s departure, he had 


been haunted by a harrowing vision. He. 


beheld his master and the young girl arrive 
alone in the érztska, Martha Menzel having 
been left somewhere to mourn her sole joy in 
irremediable desertion. When he beheld in 
the carriage the gloomy countenance of his 
master, Sava could not contain his satisfaction. 

« Alone?” he said, presenting, to aid him in 
alighting, an arm which trembled violently. 
“Quite alone? God has not, then, permitted 
this sin to be upon your head!” 
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Xavier was in no mood to listen to a sermon. 
He entered the chateau abruptly, but Sava 
followed him to his room. 

“Had they gone?’’ he asked, hastening to 
undress the young man. 

“The devil knows where!” answered his 
master, sombrely. 

Sava stopped his occupation, and watched in 
the glass the handsome, unhappy face of the 
boy he loved. 3 

“Now see,” he said to him, speaking to him 
with tenderness, as he used to do when the 
young master was a child, ‘‘see, my dear heart, 
the finger of Providence has marked thee, so 
that thou shouldst remain pure from crime. 
Thy old servant rejoices in his sou! at what 
grieves thee to-day; and if he is glad of it, 
it is because this grief is good for thee. I 
should have grieved, dear master, and my old 
age would have been troubled by remorse, 


if thou hadst given cause of anxiety to the 
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mother, and destroyed that young girl’s happi- 
ness.” | 

Xavier suddenly burst into tears. But,” 
he cried, falling on his old friend’s shoulder, 
“don’t you understand that I cannot live with- 
out her? I love her, understand —I love her!” 

“ Yes, I know it,” growled Sava; “it is very 
hard to bear; but in time —and then, if it is 
thy destiny, thou wilt find her again.” 

“You believe that?” cried Xavier, raising 
his head. 

“Yes, I believe it, —if it is thy fate. And 
I hope it will not be thy fate,” he added to 
himself alone. 

“T shall certainly find them,” thought Xa- 
vier. ‘To-morrow I shall begin my cam- 
paign.” But he had taken a chill, and he 
went to sleep without being willing to take 
anything ; and the next day he was feverish, 


and could not leave his bed. 


__— 


CHAP LER: X11. 
A LONELY RETREAT, 


ARTHA MENZEL and her daughter 
had thought of nothing but flying rapidly 
and far away; the end of their journey was of 
small importance to them. When they saw the 
diligence depart, on which they had reckoned 
for a speedy escape, they were greatly dis- 
couraged. Nothing so quickly extinguishes 
the fine flames of heroism, as the penetrating 
draughts of small material disappointments. 
A man sets forth for war, waving his sword. 
Nothing is too great, nothing difficult enough ; 
his soul is sacrificed to duty; intoxicated with 
the bitter draught, he imagines. that the sacri- 
fice has delicious flavor, and he marches on, 
head high, braving adverse fate. 
But, at the garden gate, just as he is going 
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out, he finds the fastening out of order, A 
locksmith has to be summoned, which takes 
time ; and his enthusiasm cools. 

He mounts his horse ;*the animal limps; he 
urges him. A shoe is lost; this necessitates a 
stop at the blacksmith’s ; the smith, in shoeing 
the horse, lames him. Then, burdened with 
his arms, which he finds heavy, he goes home 
again in the heat of the day, with dragging 
limbs, out of breath with the weight, out of 
temper with the adventure. 

Thus felt Thecla as she saw the departure of 
the diligence, into which the conductor had 
absolutely refused to take two, under the spe- 
cious pretext of a rule, that is often trans- 
gressed, which forbids the admittance of more 
travellers into a coach than there are places. 
But Martha had not thought of offering him 
a rouble, which would have removed the 
difficulty. 

Then one of the peasants, who had been 
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transporting cattle, offered to take the ladies 
a short distance, as far as a large village on the 
road, 

“You will be as well off there as here, for 
the rest of the day and night,” said the man; 
“we have a very clean room at my sister's, who 
keeps an inn, and to-morrow you _can continue 
your journey.” 

Martha had agreed. Anything was better 
than remaining in the town, where she was 
known, —for she had been there several times, 
—and where Xavier might come to look for 
them. 

The two women, therefore, seated them- 
selves upon the bundles of hay with which the 
telega was furnished ; the small trunk they had 
brought with them served for a back, and they 
departed for an unknown region, at a quick 
trot, behind a young horse, still unaccustomed 
to the harness, the capricious bounds of which 


filled them with terror. 
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The village soon appeared, built on the side 
of a hill which overlooked a little stream, and 
containing as many gardens as it did houses. 
A thick plantation of willows bounded it on the 
north, a little grove of birches shaded it on the 


south. 


The inn was new, and smelt of the newly cut — 


fir-wood, In the room where tea was served 
to the travellers, great drops of pitch dripped 
from the beams of the ceiling. The greenish- 
gray lichens, which stuffed the spaces between 
the badly squared logs of which the walls were 
built, still retained the pungent forest odor, 
and through the little window the sun could 
be seen playing brightly upon the river, at this 
season low, and strangely interspersed with 
banks of yellow sand. 
“Mamma,” said Thecla, “let us stay here a 
while; will you not ?—only for a few days! It 
must be so warm in the towns. And, then, here,” 


she added, in a low voice, “it is not so far —” 
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Her blue eyes filled with tears. She hid her 
face in her little handkerchief, and wept till the 
source of tears was dry. 

They who. suffer are to be compassionated, 
but still more they who see the sufferings of 
others, without being able to alleviate a grief 
which they share and of which unwillingly they 
have been the partial cause. Martha’s con- 
science was entirely approving; but ber heart 
bled at the sicht of the grief, ever fresh and 
poignant, of Thecla’s young heart. 

In some, love is a sudden blossoming, like 
that of the great beautiful flowers of the Azdzs- 
cus, which unfold in the morning, are in full 
splendor at noon, and fall withered at the set- 
ting of the sun; having yielded in one short 
day their whole possession of brilliant color 
and intense life. 

In others, passion is infiltrated by degrees, 
like those coloring liquids in which jewellers 


steep rock-crystal to give it a fine carmine hue. 
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Through each vein and crevice of the stone 
the rich blood color insinuates itself till it 
reaches the heart of the virgin crystal, from 
which nothing can ever draw it forth—even 
long years failing to make it fade. 

For such souls there is neither remedy nor 
forgetfulness; so long as they are not saturated 
by love and pain, so long as there remains a 
corner uninvaded by passion, they still continue 
fcrever to absorb the fluid which penetrates 
and transfigures them. Thecla was one of 
those whom Love had steeped in his crimson 
flood, and she was his for life. 

Days passed without the girl's speaking of 
leaving the little room fragrant with fir. The 
simple tastes of the two women caused them to 
accept without difficulty the primitive food pre- 
pared for them by their hostess; and this life 
suited these wounded hearts, which contact 
with civilization would have too abruptly re- 


stored to a consciousness of their suffering. 
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Martha said little, but, to make up for it, she 
often embraced Thecla, who. then would lay 
her little emaciated face upon her mother’s. 
shoulder, and silently weep in that refuge, with- 
out complaint or a word of rebellion. 

She had accepted her destiny, blaming 
nothing and no one. Only, with her eyes fixed 
upon the flowing water, in the afternoons that 
she passed under the willows, she said to her- 
self that she should be glad to die, and she 
hoped that she would not have too long to wait. 

The stream was the same one that watered 
the park of Béla, and to its insensible waves she 
confided her thoughts and her sorrows.  Per- 
haps, some day, Xavier, looking into the swift, 
transparent water, would divine something ! — 

Martha reproached herself for her lack of 
foresight, with a bitterness which unchained in 
her a silent and terrible wrath against fate. 

She had accepted suffering; but why must 


her daughter suffer? What had that pure and 
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candid child done? For what crime had she 
deserved to have her youth crushed by such an 
affliction? Was it, then, true that the sins of 
the fathers should be visited upon the children ? 

But, in that case, why had the old Count 
Stanitsky died full of years, and childless ? 
Was Thecla, then, an innocent victim, to expi- 
ate the sins of the two beings who had given 
her life ? 

At this thought Martha clenched her nails 
into the palm of her hand, with a furious desire 
to destroy the whole world, which was so full of 
useless cruelty and unjust persecution. 


A month had passed; and the leaves, so slow 


to appear at the coming of spring, already were 


yellowing upon the lime-trees of an old deserted 
garden where the two women sometimes went 
to sit: | 

The days were shorter, the early autumn was 
approaching, and living in that humble cottage 


would no longer be possible for them. 
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In vain Thecla entreated her mother to con- 
sent to pass the winter there; Martha was un- 
willing to do so. : 

She reproached herself — more, perhaps, than 
for anything else —that she had lacked courage 
to drag her daughter farther away from the 
messenger stream, and the dangerous outline 
of the landscapé, which had a vague resem- 
blance to the birches of Béla; and, above all, 
from that autumnal languor, in which it seemed 
as if Thecla would melt and vanish with the 
light mists of morning, and with the last leaves 
whirled away by the October wind. 

“We will go to-morrow,” said Martha, one’ 
day, firmly. 

Thecla made no objection. By entreaties 
she had already gained a few days; her hour 
had come. She resigned herself to losing her 
last joy:: that of weeping undisturbed in a 
place rendered dear to her by melancholy. 


“JT am going to the town,’ continued Martha. 
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“to take our places in the diligence. Can you 
stay here alone this afternoon ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” replied the young girl. She 
would then be at liberty to revisit alone all the 
places where she had wept. This was an unex- 
pected good fortune. She might yield herseif 
without restraint to the deadly luxury of tears 
which need not be dried. 

Martha was surprised at the almost joyful 
expression of her daughter’s glance. 

“Very well,” she said; “I shall start soon 
with the peasant and his little horse, so as to 
return before sunset.” 


And this purpose she carried out. 


STLAPTER XIV. 
AN ILL-TIMED FEVER. 


HE six or seven weeks which had passed 
had been no more joyful for Count Xavier. 
The disappointment he had experienced — and 
probably also his long ride on horseback under 
a burning sun—had given him, that evening, a 
feverish attack, which recurred, for several days 
following, at the same hour, so as to greatly 
disturb the physician of the neighborhood. 
“Not that it is dangerous,” he ‘said to Sava, 
“but it threatens to be long, and when you go 
on being feverish, you easily end by having a 
fever, and then, go along with you! you don’t 
get out of it.” 
This simple and eloquent language had ter- 
rified Sava, who beheld his young master ill for 
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the first time since he had cut his double teeth, 
at seven years old. 

Candles had been offered to all the saints in 
the calendar, but their intercession had _ pro- 
duced but small effect. Sava, reduced to 
despair, had only the shadow of a chin to bury 
in his prodigious cravat, and his bushy eyebrows 
seemed to form one gray and threatening line 
between his knitted brow and his gloomy 
eyes. 

He sent Martha Menzel and her daughter to 
the devil more than ever ; his irritation against 
fate itself was so great that he went so far as 
to deplore the change of fortune which had 
brought the young Count, once poor but happy 
in his tumble-down ancestral home, to the cha- 
teau of Béla and the possession of all this 
wealth. 

If Xavier had only had a delirium, and, in 
that delirium, had called upon Thecla, the old 


servant might have had some excuse for hunt- 
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ing for the bird that had flown, and finding and 
bringing it back again. 

Away with scruples! Sava was ready to 
shut his eyes to anything,—or, worse, to lend 
his aid to anything, —if only joy and health 
could be restored to the young Count. 

If his master had committed any folly, Sava, 
with his face to the ground, would have expi- 
ated the sin by endless prayers and rigorous 
macerations, repeating night and day, — 

“© Lord, let my sin be upon my own head, 
miserable sinner that I am!”’ 

But Xavier's mind did not wander. Drowsy 
with the fever, he remained whole hours with 
half-closed eyes, looking at one spot on the 
wall, and then awakening, he lay weak and 
silent, seeming to wish for nothing, and to re- 
gret nothing. 7 

Existence had no more charm for him; he 
did not complain, he only wished to live no 


longer ; and do we not all know that the desire 
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to live is what makes us accommodate ourselves 
to life ? 

Sava hesitated no longer; he could neither 
read nor write, and he would not have absented 
himself for anything in the world; but he was 
a man full of imagination and resources, One 
of his nephews, a lad of fifteen, was sent to 
the Countess with a verbal message, thus con- 
ceived :— 

“Count Xavier is ill, and if Madame la 
Comtesse does not come to take care of 
him, he will soon be in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

This being as clear as it was laconic, the 
good aunt arrived on the day but one following. 

In order to be of service to her dear nephew, 
she had left her own children, who had come 
on purpose to see her; but, at the end of two 
days, she saw that her presence afforded no re- 
lief to the sick man. 


“You can take him away with you,” said the 
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doctor, on being asked; “perhaps the change 
of air will do him good.” 

At the suggestion of leaving Béla, Xavier 
experienced a sensation of anger, the first since 
his sorrow. 

“Go away from here? Never! I will die 
here rather than live anywhere else.” And the 
Countess could get nothing more out of him. 

Then she too had a bright idea, and sent for 
Sava. 

“Now tell me what is the matter?” she 
asked him. 

“Your Highness knows better than I,” re- 
plied the faithful servant. “ My young master 
is in love.” 

«So much in love as that?” said the Count- 
ess, taking down her class. 

“Yes, Your Highness.” 

“Well, why not—” 

The good aunt stopped, not knowing what 


to say. 
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“Tt is very complicated, then?” she went 
on, after a moment. 

“T am going to tell you all about it,” cried 
Sava, glad of being able to clear his conscience. 

And he told the whole story, with such sin- 
cerity that the Countess was quite perplexed. 
He did not breathe a word of the two follies that, 
in his humble opinion, Xavier had to choose 
between; but the noble lady was none the less 
convinced of the inevitable dilemma. 

“The iidies are respectable?” she said, at 
last, feeling that the silence of Sava was an 
implacable interrogation-point. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” he replied; “and now 
what does Your Highness direct ?”’ 

“ Nothing at all!” said the Countess, after 
ripe reflection. | 

Returning to her nephew, she tried to put a 
few insidious questions, of a kind to elicit his 
confidence. Xavier remained as close-shut as a 


safe the combination word of whose lock has 
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been forgotten, and his aunt relinquished the 
hope of inducing him to open his heart. 

“Since I can do nothing for you, I will go 
back to my children,” she said at last. “You 
positively will not come with me?” | 

“Thank you, no, my kind aunt. By the 
way,’ and a feeble smile illuminated his face, 
“what have you done with the little Raphael?” 

“Mavra? She is with her parents just now; 
she looked rather pale, and I sent her to get 
some air. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

Xavier looked grave, and, drawing his port- 
folio to him, — 

“These are my last wishes,” he said. “My 
whole fortune is in this. You will have the 
goodness, Bont to devote half of it to the re- 
construction of the old chateau of the Stanit- 
skys, and the other half I ask you to remit to 
the person indicated in this paper, if you suc- 
ceed in finding her after I am gone.” 


* Xavier!” cried the good lady, “you are 
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losing your reason! You speak as if you were 
going to die!” 

He shook his head significantly. “If you 
wish to please me, aunt, you will employ the 
workmen to-morrow upon Stanitsky.” 

“Very well, you shall be obeyed; but I 
expect that in a fortnight you will come to 
overlook operations yourself.” 

The young man replied with a vague smile. — 
The Countess withdrew with a heartache so 
poignant that hardly had she returned home 
before she began the reparations at the old 


homestead 


CHAPTER Rex V: 
SAVA’S MISSION, 


HE same evening, the heat of the preced- 

ing day having given place to the deli- 
_ cious coolness of the evenings of this country 
before the sharpness of the autumn nights 
begins, Sava opened wide the casement of 
Xavier’s chamber, ae rolled the arm-chair in 
which he was lying into the bay window, 
through which entered a torrent of perfumed 
air. 

The young man raised his heavy head, and 
seemed to listen to something for a moment, 
perhaps to the mysterious music of his melan- 
choly thoughts. 

“What is it you want, my boy of gold?” 
asked Sava, inclining towards him his old, 


parchment-like face. 
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Xavier turned aside his head and wept. 

“It is the little fairy you want? tell me, — 
you want to see her again?” 

“She is not willing !’’ murmured the youth. 
‘“She would have written, she would have sent 
some one — she does not love me.” 

“ Don’t be unhappy,” went on the old servant ; . 
“perhaps she does love you, but she is an hon- 
est girl, you see, and her purity is dearer to 
her than” — 

Xavier rose, the flush of indignation suffus- 
ing his pale, handsome face : — 

“Who told you that I meant harm to her? 
Has any one dared to insult her? Who can 
read my own thoughts better than I?” 

Sava stood confounded; in his faithful ser- 
vant-brain, attached as he was to the last scion 
of a noble house, he had never reflected so 
much. 

“Who told her that I meant an affront? Is 


that why she went away? Now I understand 
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the plot that has been hatched against me. It 
was you, you old villain! you, who wounded her 
to the heart— poor little defenceless bird! 
You have told her, — hold, I do not dare to 
think of what you may have ventured to say to 
her.” | 

Sava raised his right hand to heaven. 

“May the Lord hear me, and confound me, if 
I have breathed a word of what I myself 
feared!” said he. | 

“Tf the young lady was offended, it was not 
by me. At the risk even of angering you. 
Count Xavier, I will tell you the truth. I 
ought perhaps to have said it to her, and I did 
not do it! When, afterwards, I saw you ill, I 
allowed myself to be moved by the spirit of 
evil, and if I had known where to find the one 
who has caused you such distress, I should 
have gone to seek her. And I would- have 
brought her to you, incurring thus my own 


eternal damnation. But that would have 
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seemed nothing to me beside thy precious life, 
my blessed child!” 

Sava dropped his right hand, and with his 
left wiped away the tears that bathed his faith- 
ful old face. 

“You would have done that?” cried the 
young man, leaning excitedly on the arm of his 
chair. ‘You would have gone to look for her! 
Then go, dear Sava, dear old friend! 

“You know, when I was little, I used to call 
you nurse, because you were so tender to me. 
Go now, and I will love you better than ever!” 

Sava stood mute. 

“You will not?” murmured Xavier, with a 
suppliant air, letting himself fall back upon his 
cushions. 

“When you were ill, I might have done a 


” 


wicked thing,” replied the old man, resuming 
his grim aspect; ‘but, now that you are well 
enough to scold me, you are in condition to go 


on your own errands, yourself!” 
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Xavier looked at him angrily ; but suddenly 
the expression of his face changed —he had just 
understood his oid friend’s scruples. 

“You are very much ALAR then, to see 
a young Countess here?” he asked him, 
smiling. | 

“A young Countess?” repeated Sava, and 
his face grew more wooden than ever. 

“Why, yes! Must I not marry, some day 
or other?” : 

Sava did not stir. Caught in his own trap, 
he was disgusted with everything in the world, 
and nearly regretted the preceding moment, 
when his sad and sinking master kept a silence 
which at least was not compromising. 

«Sava, my friend,’ went on Xavier, in a 
weak voice, “go and get my little Countess for 
me ; for, if you will not, I believe I have not long 
to live.” 

Half feigning, half in reality, he appeared 


ready to faint away. His faithful servant 
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drenched him with Cologne-water, slapped 
his hands, and at last, when-he saw the open- 
ing of the great black eyes that were so dear to 
him, — 

“‘Where do you expect me to find her, now ?” 
said he. ‘Do I know where she went?” 

Xavier suddenly regained his strength. 

“Take money,” said he, — “ you have the key 
of my strong-box; take horses, take whatever 
you want, and go’ even to Kief if it is necessary. 
My late uncle was a man of importance; set 
the police in motion. Say that I am trying to 
find Thecla, to restore to her the old Count’s 
fortune ; promise a reward to the person who 
finds her.” 

“Ah,” sighed Sava, “if you promise money, 
she will surely be found!” 

He could refuse no longer. The next day 
he departed, acknowledging to himself that he 
could not understand how Xavier had turned 


him round his finger. 
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“No wonder,” he growled, while the horses 
trotted along, “that the gallant fellow turns 
the women’s heads. Has he not turned my 


poor brain upside down!” 


CHAPTER. XVI. 
MAVRA AT HOME. 


HILE Xavier was passing through all 
these new experiences, the life of Mavra 
also had changed. 

After the young Count’s departure she was 
conscious of a singular void. It seemed to her 
that within her was a dizzy precipice, near 
which she dared not venture, for fear of falling 
over. 

Being a valiant girl, she struggled bravely. 
But, though her will was indomitable, her body 
was frail A bluish ring became visible around 
her eyes, and she grew so pale that the Count- 
ess noticed it. 

“What is the matter with you?” she asked, 
kindly 

‘‘Nothing,”’ replied Mavra, dropping her eyes. 
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“Are you not in love? Did you not tell 
me that you did not wish to marry ?”’ 

“JT do not wish to marry,” said the poor girl, 
with difficulty restraining her tears. 

“Then I know what is the matter with you, 
— you are homesick. To-morrow you shall go to 
see your mother.” 

Mavra’s heart swelled nearly to bursting. 

“Oh, no, I beg you,” murmured she, “let 
me stay here! I love this house so dearly !”’ 

“No, no,” insisted the kind, but blind Count- 
ess. ‘‘You need your native air. You shall 
go to-morrow, and you need not come back till 
I send for you.” 

This was a decree which Mavra could not 
think of disputing; and she accordingly de- 
parted on the morrow. 

Her mother welcomed her coolly. Hers was 
another mouth to feed ; and, besides, the peas- 
antry are very economical of demonstrations of 


tenderness. After a short time she had re- 
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sumed her former habits, and spent her days 
near the narrow window, leaning over her 
embroidery frame, and her evenings standing 
leaning against the door, at the hour when she 
was accustomed to watch the stars. 

She watched them more than ever; behind 
those marvellous luminaries, which she com- 
pared to tears, — for she was often sad now, — 
she saw the black eyes, and the handsome, 
indifferent face that had won her heart. So 
long as she lived in the great lordly house, 
where the image of her dear idol appeared to 
her everywhere in familiar attitudes, where 
she had only to close her eyes to think that 
Xavier was passing before her, Mavra felt 
happy; being one of those for whom the inno- 
cent and daily presence of the loved one com- 
prises the whole happiness of life. Here 
nothing reminded her of him; and for the first 
time she experienced the pangs of separation. 


She anxiously questioned herself as to the 
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cause of her torture, and could not guess what 
it was. But she paused on the brink of her 
thought, not daring to sound it, saying to 
herself that the foundation of her suffering 
must be in some great sin of which she was 
unconscious. She prostrated herself longer, 
morning and evening, before the pictures of 
the saints, entreating the Lord to deliver her 
from evil, and, finding relief in that effusion of 
mystical tenderness, she cherished her sadness, 
while avoiding an investigation of it. 

Little by little she ceased to study the stars ; 
not only did they resemble tears more closely 
tapeewer: Dut,*as soon as she turned her 
glance towards the nocturnal sky, her own 
eyes became full of tears, so that she could © 
not tell whether it was the fires of heaven, or 
the drops in her own eyes, that sparkled so 
brightly between her eyelashes. 

The long sittings at her embroidery were 


painful to her; for then she went over all the 
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memories of her life at the manor-house ; and 
the more she reflected, the more sad became 
this sweet past. She took up the habit of 
leaving the house during the warm hours of 
the day, while the whole family took a nap in 
the smoky cabin. Instead of stretching herself 
on a bench like the others, she went to the 
edge of a stream that flowed near by the vil- 
lage, and seated herself among the osiers, in the 
shade of a great willow. 

The stream murmured, the fish leaped, the 
water-flies danced here and there, and the 
sight of all this innocent life rested the weary 
soul of Mavra, while her slender hands lay 
indolently upon her knees. 

She thought of many things, and, among 
others, one idea filled her mind. Were there 
not in the world many sorrowful people? Sor- 
rowful like herself, but with some good reason 
for it? 


“T have no cause for grieving,” she thought ; 
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“T must have a bad temper, or perhaps I have 
a sickly turn of mind. But some persons are 
really unhappy; people who love those who do 
not love them, or who have been loved and are 
loved no longer! Oh! if I could only do 
something to relieve these sad ones! But I 
am good for nothing! The Countess does not 
send for me. She must be tired of me.” 

When the sun was hidden behind a certain 
‘screen of poplars, she returned to the village, 
with a pitcher of cool water drawn from the 
current, and she worked at her frame till the 
stars came out, and they came a little sooner 
each day. 

One afternoon, as she approached the osiers, 
Mavra found that her place was occupied. 

Her first idea was to run away, being still 
rather timid, in spite of her stay among civil- 
ized people. But curiosity made her advance 
her head, just as she was going to retreat. 
Who had taken her place? 
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It was a young lady, beautiful as the day in 
the eyes of the little embroiderer; very beauti- 
ful, but very sad, for she was half lying on the 
turf, and, leaning against the trunk of the wil- 
low, was weeping silently, with her delicate 
handkerchief in her white hands. 

Mavra remembered immediately the legends 
that are told at evening, and then smiled at the 
idea, for she did not believe much in fairies. 
The slight noise she had made in the osiers 
startled Thecla, who in her turn made a motion 
as if to fly. 

“Stay, stay, young lady!” said Mavra, show- 
ing herself entirely. ‘I do not wish to disturb 
you.” Thecla looked at the pretty girl with 
astonishment, mingled with pleasure. She saw 
in this young face so much kindness and so 
much sorrow. 

Touched by the look in the lovely eyes 
that were examining her, Mavra added, 


timidly : — 
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“May the Lord give you peace, young lady, 
and may he take away your grief!” 

Thecla rose and leaned against the tree. 

“Who told you that I had a grief?” she said, 
hastily wiping her eyes. 

: “You were crying. Courage! young lady, 
be patient. God will help his own —” 

Thecla could not take offence at that simple 
pity, which came to her as gently as the waves 
of the stream. The half-dried tears sprang 
again, and she sobbed low. 

“Take .courage!” repeated the little em- 
broiderer. After a brief pause, urged by a 
secret instinct, she added :— 

“The one you love loves you!” 

“How do you know?” said Thecla, con- 
fused. 

“I am quite sure, you are so beautiful!” 

“And you! you are very kind!” cried the 
young girl, much touched. 


They both looked at each other a moment, 
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a ray of sunlight, piercing the willows, illumin- 
ating them both with golden light. 

“Farewell, young lady. May you be happy,” 
said Mavra, moving away. 

“Wait!”’ cried Thecla. “How could you 
guess that [—” | 

She stopped, embarrassed. She had as 
yet never told her secret to any one but her 
mother; and even Martha had but read it in 
her eyes. 

“You weep,” replied Mavra, slowly; “when 
one is beautiful and weeps, it is certain that 
she is in love.” 

“And you? Have you not a sorrow?” urged 
Thecla, looking at her kindly. 

“T? Oh, Iam only a peasant girl. I have 
no sorrow except that I am far away from the 
house.” 

“ What house?” 

“The house where I work. It distresses me to 


be so far away; but that will pass. Farewell.” 
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Mavra drew aside the branches to go, but the 
musical voice of Thecla reached her ears. 

“I thank you,” she said; ‘‘ you have done me 
good.” 

The little embroiderer returned to her needle, 
but often after that day she thought of the 
beautiful young lady, who was weeping all alone 


in the willow copse. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A SEARCH FOR THE FUGITIVES. 


HEN he left Béla ‘on the singular mis- 

sion with which he was charged, Sava 

went first to the town where his master had 
succeeded so ill in his attempts at gaining in- 
formation, and went straight to the post-office. 
“Tn the direction of Kief” was all he had in 
the way of information, so he wished first to go 
to Kief, ready to retrace his steps, exploring the 
intervening towns, if he had then found nothing. 
The postmaster remembered very well the 
sudden apparition of Count Xavier, on a won- 
derful horse, which had occupied the imagina- 
tion, ever since, of all those people in the town — 
who had the least idea of a horse. He remem- 
bered, also, that the young lord was looking for 


two ladies ; but he knew nothing more. 
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Suddenly one of the postilions, who was lis- 
tening near the steps, to find out what they 
were talking about, raised his cap, and said 
politely :— 

“It was a peasant who took the ladies ; he 
came to town to-day. I am acquainted with 
him.” 

“Where does he live?” asked Sava, 
roughly. 

“At the first village on the stream.” 

“ What did he come for?” 

“T do not know. He went away an hour 
ago; but I did not see him before he started.” 

“Let them harness! quick, now!” cried 
Sava, imperiously. “If I overtake him— how 
shall I recognize him ?” 

“ His name is Kousma.” 

Thus informed, Sava re-entered the famous 
britska, and was soon on the road to Kief. The 
verst posts succeeded each other, striped with 


red, white, and black, without any of the infre- 
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quent peasants, whom he encountered on the 
route, answering to the name of Kousma. 
Finally, at the entrance of a wood, Sava per- 
ceived a ¢elega rolling rapidly along, and in 
that ¢e/ega, behind the peasant, a thin lady, 
whose profile he recognized at once. 

“Drive faster!’’ he said laconically to the 
postilion, who understood. 

Three minutes after, the drz7tska overtook the 
telega, and Sava was staring in the face of 
poor Martha, who was terrified by his aggres- 
sive manner. 

“Stop!” he cried, in a thundering voice. 

The little horse of the peasant gave such a 
kick that he nearly staved in the equipage; but 
in spite of that he stopped short, and Sava 
sprang into the road with an agility of which no 
one would have suspected him. 


“Good morning, madam,” he said to Martha, 


DD?) 


who had become quite pale as she recognized 


him. ‘ Be so good as to get into the dritska, 
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and tell me the place where you are going. I 
will take you there.” | 

“Never!” cried Martha, “never! We have 
suffered enough. My daughter would die of 
grief; leave her in peace!” 

“Ts she ill?” asked Sava, with a satisfaction 
which gave to his face the expression of a 
figure in the Dance of Death. 

“ Ah, poor child! yes, she is ill.” 

“T am glad of it,” replied the old servant, 
manifesting all the joy that his queer features 
could express. 

Martha, indignant, was about to give him a 
sharp answer, when the little horse gave an- 
other kick, which endangered the~ equilibrium 
of the ¢elega. This being restored to order, 
Sava went on undisturbed. 

“Do me the favor to get into the dritska, 
madam. At my master’s orders I have come 
to fetch the young lady, to be a Countess.” 


Martha's eyes opened wide, and she made 
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an uncertain gesture, like one who is dream- 
ing. 

“Come, come! we are losing time,” growled 
Sava. “The night will overtake us in the 
wood ; that will get us on well! and the Count 


who is waiting 


dD?) 


sick, at home! I will explain 
it allon theroad. Are you afraid that I shall = 
run away with you?” 

Without clearly understanding, Martha 
passed from one vehicle to the other with a 
kind of terror, as if she was playing in real life 
one of Anne Radcliffe’s romances, in which 
caverns, robbers, and forcible abductions seem 
the ordinary events of every-day life. Then 
the dritska resumed its regular trot, while the 
peasant’s carriage travelled modestly behind, 
in a way tolose not a grain of the dust raised 
by the three horses and four wheels; but peas- 
ants do not mind such a trifle as dust! 

When the drztska entered the village, Martha 


had comprehended all; and tears, happy tears, 
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were rolling down her cheeks. To his honor 
be it said, she did not doubt for an instant the 
sincerity of the messenger’s words. If it had 
been the major-domo, she would have been less 


confident. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE RETURN TO BELA. 


HE sun had disappeared behind the forest 

when Martha, finding her daughter not 
in the house, went to the osier plantation. 
Sitting on the trunk of an old willow, Thecla 
was watching the flow of the dark waves of 
the stream, and for the last time was charging 
them to bear her farewells to her beloved. 
Mavra’s words, to which she had at first 
attached a prophetic sense, had not long con- 
soled her. The mist was rising slowly around 
her without her perceiving it. Worn out with 
long weeping, she was conscious neither of 
the advancing twilight nor of the penetrating 
dampness; on the contrary, she rejoiced in the 


shiver which ran over her from time to time, 
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causing her to dream with pleasure of a near 
and possible death. 

Thecla!” said her mother, reproachfully, | 
when, from afar off, she saw her. 

“Here I am, mother,” replied the young 
girl, promptly rising. 

She approached less rapidly than she had 
wished ; her supple body, weary with sorrow, 
took the attitude of a bent reed. 

“Well,” said Thecla, with forced gayety, to 
prevent her mother from seeing her face, “ you 
have taken our places ?”’ 

“It is true,’ said Martha, stupefied, “I have 
taken them.” 

The more recent past appeared so far off 
since the unheard-of events which she had just 
learned, that she felt as if she had lived a 
century in an hour. 

Thecla looked at her mother with astonish- 
ment, and walked close beside her as they 


returned to the house. Suddenly she saw at 
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the door the dri¢ska still harnessed, and Sava 
waiting, standing on the threshold. 
“Good God!” she cried, “he is dead!” 
She tried to cling to her mother’s arm, but did 
not succeed. Tottering like corn under the 
sickle, she fell at the feet of the old servant, 
who took her in his arms, and carried her into : 
the house with infinite gentleness, growling : — . 
‘*‘ How silly these young folks are!” 
A moment after, she opened her eyes, and 
her glance sought Sava. He was opposite her, 
and had by no means the air of a messenger of 
mournful news. | 
“The Count Xavier has charged me to entreat 
you to return to the chateau,” said the old 
servant. “He has been ill, but he is better; 
and, to cure him wholly, he wants to see you 
and your mamma.” 
Thecla cast a heart-broken glance at her 
mother, and found that she was smiling. 


“We are going to return to the chateau, my. 
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daughter,” said the mother, caressing her with 
voice and gesture. “Count Xavier has made 
us a proposal which is an honor to us. He 
has asked me for your hand.” 

“Mine?” murmured Thecla. She remained 
silent fora moment. The shock of a great joy 
has something in it that is profoundly sad. “It 
is doubtless the anguish of the past, which 
makes itself felt as it takes leave of the 
soul. 

“Did he think that I loved him for his 
fortune?” asked the young girl, lifting her head 
proudly. 

“No one thinks of such a thing,” growled 
Sava. “I tell you he is ill; and, not to offend 
you, mademoiselle, you do not look very flour- 
ishing. Come, let us start soon. We will go 
back there. Let us not keep him waiting!” 

With the first rays of the sun, the-dr7tska 
entered the court of the chateau. Xavier, 


awakened by the bells, had dragged himself to 
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‘the. window, which he 
lovely face of ‘Thecla, ais sed | 
object he perceived; an 
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AN UNEXPECTED OBSTACLE. 


HEN, after the first moment’s confusion, 

Xavier found himself in the boudoir 
where so many Countesses Stanitsky had 
watched the slow passing of the hours of a 
monotonous existence, he was seated between 
Martha and Thecla. 

Whichever way he turned his eyes, he en- 
countered a gaze full of gentleness and pity ; 
almost the same look from the same eyes, only 
Martha was the twilight, Thecla the dawn. 

‘Then,’ said he, at last, uttering the de- 
cisive word for the first time, ‘then you are 
mine, Thecla. Are you content that it should 
be so,—mother?” added he, after a slight 
hesitation, turning towards Martha Menzel. 

Astonished to see her by turns flushing and 
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paling without replying, the young Count, a 
little wounded in his chivalric soul, at what he 
thought was distrust, urged his point. 

“Will you give her to me in honorable 
marriage ?” 

Martha stretched out her hard to him, with 
a gesture of the utmost tenderness, and, grasp- 
ing his, and looking him straight in the face, re- 
plied, ‘‘ No.” 

Thecla, in her turn, grew pale, and looked 
ready to faint. 

Before Martha could add a word, Xavier was 
on his feet, boiling with youthful anger. She 
drew him by the arm, and forced him to sit 
down again, which was very necessary; for 
his head was swimming, and he would have 
fallen from weakness, but for this unexpected 
succor. 

‘“No,” said she, “unless your family will give 
their consent.” 


“Eh! why didn’t you say that?” cried Xa- 
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vier, with a suddenly reviving taste for exist- 
ence. “ Thecla, what a wicked.mother it is! I 
can hardly forgive her the fright she has just 
given us.” 

He seized Thecla’s hand to kiss it; but a 
kind of modesty restrained him. Had he been 
alone with her, he would have clasped her in 
his arms, like the wild young lover that he was ; 
but in Martha’s presence he would have felt it 
a profanation of his joy. 

“My family? That’s a small affair!” he 
continued, dropping the little rosy hand, which 
he dared not retain. ‘ All the family I have 
consists of a distant cousin, who never bothered 
himself about me, and my mother’s sister, who 
does not bear the name of Stanitsky. I am my 
own master; and, since you require so much 
ceremony, Reddine Martha, I have:the honor 
to ask the hand of your daughter in marriage.” 

But Martha was not satisfied. ‘‘You have 


an aunt. She must give you her consent, 
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Count Xavier. Without it, I must withhold 
mine.” : 

“You are not going to call me by my title 
for the rest of my life!” cried Xavier, com- 
pletely upset, and put into a decidedly bad 
temper by this unexpected resistance. ‘ What _ 
else that is disagreeable are you going to say 
to me?” - 

“My boy,” said Martha, in her gentle, quiv- 
ering voice, “we are two poor unprotected 
women; but we are unwilling to feel that we 
can be accused of introducing ourselves into 
your family by dishonorable means. You are 
too young —”’ 

“ Well, I cannot be fifty years old this even- 
ing, just to please you!” cried Xavier, pettishly. 

“That is the very reason why I hold to ob- 
taining the consent of the Countess, your aunt.” 

Xavier swore, struggled, and fumed, till they 
were compelled to lay him on the couch, over- 


come with fatigue and nervous exhaustion. 
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Sava, summoned by Martha, brought a cordial 
that he administered to his young master, and 
then remained standing by the door to watch 
its effect. 

After five minutes’ silence, Xavier reopened 
his eyes, and said : — 

“Tt is pretty hard that, after allowing your- 
selves to be brought back here by Sava, you re- 
fuse me the hand of Thecla.” 

“JT do not refuse it,” replied Martha, with 
her patient gentleness. ‘ Let me tell you, my 
boy, that if you were sure of your aunt’s con- 
sent, you would ask it immediately.” 

Sava nodded his head so violently in token of 
affirmation, that Thecla, anxiously watching 
him, feared he might do himself an injury. 

Xavier, recognizing, however, the justice of 
the observation, turned his face to the wall, the 
confidant of his greatest sulks. Then Thecla 
spoke, in her soft voice : — 


« Xavier, I love you, and I shall die of grief 
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if I cannot be your wife; but my mother is 
right.” 

“You too!” cried Xavier, suddenly sitting 
up straight. 

“The maiden speaks well,” growled Sava, in 
his hollow voice. ‘* Xavier, my little father, one 
should not marry without the blessing of the 
elders.” 

“Come! that is good!” cried the youth, 
bursting out laughing; “if everybody meddles 
in this matter, everybody must be right. Sava, 
give me paper and pen.” 

The request was soon prepared, for Xavier 
was in favor of brief formalities. A special 
messenger was sent on horseback to the chateau 
of the Countess, and the young man ordered 
breakfast to be served in the little boudoir, 
once gloomy in spite of all its gilding, but now 
shining with light, thanks to the mirrors which 
in every direction reflected the elegant figure of 


Thecla. 


NT SM a Bee, 
THE VIEWS OF THE COUNTESS. 


NSTEAD of sending an answer, the Countess 
came herself, on the day but one following. 
She was curious to see with her own eyes the 
young woman who had bewitched her nephew 
to such an extent that she had made him lose 
his wits altogether, and had half cost him his 
life. 

Xavier had recovered his strength with won- 
derful rapidity. During the night that had 
followed his first and his last quarrel with his 
future mother-in-law, he had formed a resolu- 
tion which restored all his calmness. 

He knew that love is stronger than all the 
arguments in the universe, and certain that he 
should soon obtain, in one way or another, the 
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blessing he desired, he had recovered his good- 
humor with his reviving health. 

He was able, therefore, to meet the Countess 
with the calm and proud air of a man who has 
discovered his pathway in life. 

“You yourself, my good aunt!” said he; 
“it is truly charitable in you to come and see a- 
poor sick fellow, who is hardly yet reconciled to 
living.” 

“Ta, ta, ta!” cried the Countess, after kiss- 
ing him, “it is not a question of kindness, I 
think you have lost your mind, nephew, and I 
have come to see if it is worth while to have 
you confined, or if remonstrance will suffice to 
restore you to common-sense.” 

Xavier blushed, and was about to be angry, 
when his aunt, taking him by the arm, added, 
smiling :— 

“Is she, then, very pretty?” 

“Judge for yourself, aunt,” replied Xavier, 


leading her into the embrasure of the window. 
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Martha and Thecla, surprised in their walk 
by the unexpected arrival of the Countess, 
were rapidly crossing the garden to enter their 
own house; Martha, with head bowed, bending 
under the weight of an embarrassment that 
nothing had done more than alleviate ; Thecla, 
straight, elegant, with a proud and noble bear- 
ing, so incontestably showing her noble extrac- 
tion that the Countess could not help admiring 
her. 

“ She is certainly very handsome,” she said, 
dropping her eye-glass, “but there are so many 
obstacles !” 

“Oh, aunt!” cried Xavier, disrespectfully, 
“it was not worth while for you to take the 
trouble to come, if you are only going to make 
more difficulties !” 

The good lady was disposed to be angry; but 

how could she? with a nephew who was so thin! 
It could not be denied that, in spite of his 


hasty convalescence, Xavier was as thin as 
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a rail, though he remained as good-looking as 
ever. 

They sat down upon a sofa, and for a whole 
hour the Countess exhausted all the arguments 
that her memory and her intelligence could fur- 
nish against disproportionate marriages. 

* Aunt,” said Xavier, when she had finished; 
“you talk like a book, but that does not change 
my determination in the least! Moreover, 
remember that we love each other, and that 
it is not worth while to drive to extremities, by 
refusal, two lovers who adore each other.” 

“And you, who were to do such great 
things!” replied the Countess, though she was 
three-quarters conquered; ‘you who were try- 
ing to find a vocation.” 

“My vocation! I have found it!” cried 
Xavier, triumphantly; “my vocation is to be 
happy, and I defy you to find a better!” 

The Countess did not reply. Xavier’s men- 


ace of a few moments before continued to make 
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her anxious If, in effect, by opposing obsta- 
cles to this marriage, they should drive the 
young people to dispense with it! Xavier was 
quite capable of playing her that trick ! 

For a moment, the noble lady felt herself 
breathed upon by an evil thought. What great 
matter if Xavier eloped with Thecla? Later, 
if he grew weary of her, could not the grand 
marriage be accomplished of which all mothers 
and aunts dream for the sons and nephews who 
have an income of three hundred thousand 
francs? 

But the Countess had a loyal soul, and she 
soon blushed at this shadow of evil — blushed 
so actually and visibly that Xavier said to her,— 

“What are you thinking of, aunt? You are 
as red as a poppy.” 

“T think,” said she, resuming all her dignity, 
“that you are a great villain to think of harm- 
ing a young girl so virtuous as this one.” 


* But, aunt,” cried Xavier, overwhelmed by 
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this logic, “it is not my fault. I ask nothing 
better than to marry her, and everybody re- 
fuses.” 

“Everybody?” interrupted the Countess. 
“Who beside myself 2” 

“Her mother, who will not give her to me 
but with your permission, It is too much, 
upon my word, to accuse me —”’ 

“Tt is well,” said the Countess, inwardly 
greatly flattered, and putting on her grandest 
air, “if her mother refuses her to you under 
such conditions. She is really a very sensible 
woman. Introduce the ladies to me, so that 
I can see them a little more closely.” 

Xavier literally took his aunt in his arms 
and embraced her; and, while the good aunt 
readjusted her disarranged cap, he rang the bell. 

Sava showed his surly face at the door, 
received the order imperturbably, and executed 
it with the same air with which he would have 


directed a funeral procession. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
THE DECREE. 


ARTHA and Thecla soon entered, with 

3 quickly beating hearts, though they 
seemed unmoved. Martha, feeling that the 
great battle was now to take place, had re- 
covered her courage, and stood erect, ready to 
defend her child if it were necessary. 

“‘T am charmed to see you, madame,” said 
the Countess, very graciously. 

Her late evil thought had left the sting of 
remorse behind, and she longed to be reconciled 
with herself. And then, in the end, what did 
it matter whether Xavier married this girl or 
another? He would be Count Stanitsky all 
the same, and this child really had a good style! 


She would make avery pretty Countess, after all! 
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They all sat down ; the conversation dragged : 
the tea, served with untold luxury of dainties, 
could not dissipate the constraint. The Count- 
ess made a desperate resolution. 

‘““Madame,” said. she, addressing Martha, 
“my nephew desires to marry this young lady, 
your daughter, and has asked for my consent.” 

Martha bowed slightly. Thecla, motionless, 
blushing brightly with her efforts to appear 
calm, did not raise her head, in spite of the 
magnetism of the eyes of Xavier, who would 
have given a great deal to obtain a glance from 
her at this solemn moment. : 

“ After having deeply reflected, and after the 
sentiments that my nephew has expressed to 
me, ladies, I am not unwilling to yield the con- 
sent which he requests !”’ 

Thecla made an abrupt movement, as if she 
had received an electric shock, and her beauti- 
ful blue eyes, overflowing with grateful tears, 


were fixed upon the Countess, who perceived 
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this clearly, as she continued, addressing her- 
self to the mother : — 

“Only, madame, do you not agree with me 
in thinking that these children are really too 
young to marry at present?” 

feeaat is what I told» the Count Xavier, 
when he honored us by his request,’ replied 
Martha, raising her eyes to her noble inter- 
rogator. ‘The Count is not yet twenty, and 
if he now loves my daughter, as he says, and as 
I believe he does, — later, he might reproach 
us with having taken advantage of his youth 
and his inexperience.” 

Xavier was about to give way to a perfect 
rage. Hecould not bear to have any allusion 
made to his extreme youth, and everything 
which related to his age seemed to him an - 
insult. 3 

“Truly, madame,” continued the Countess, 
restraining him by a gesture, “ you speak with 


great wisdom, and I am enchanted to find that 
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you are of my opinion. Do you not think that 
it would be inappropriate that these young 
people should marry before two years have 
elapsed ?”’ Fit, 

“T do think so,” replied Martha. But no 
one heard her answer, for Xavier had bounded 
from his seat, and, standing in the middle of 
the boudoir, without regard to the tea, which 
he menaced with the most complete discomfi- 
ture, he expressed by gesture and voice all the 
indignation excited in him by so absurd a prop- 
osition. 

When he grew fatigued, which soon hap- 
pened, he was obliged to sit down again and be 
silent. Then the Countess, resuming the con- = 
versation where she had left off, addressed her- 
self-to Martha, whose good-sense appeared to 
_her henceforth indisputable. : 

“T think, therefore,” said she, “that two 
years of waiting are necessary; but during 


this time, ladies, I think it is impossible 
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for you to live in the same house with mv 
nephew.” | 

“Then,” cried Xavier, “you might as well 
shoot me on the spot!”’ 

“This is what I propose,” continued the im- 
perturbable Countess. “My nephew will go 
away into foreign parts. He has much to learn, 
— above all, life itself, of the first principles of 
which he is ignorant. He will there finish his 
education, as a gentleman and a landholder. 
Yes, Xavier, as a landholder,— you will never 
learn here, thanks to the agents,— and in two 

; years from this time, if he is still of the same 
mind, and if Mademoiselle Thecla has not 
changed her opinion, — ”’ 

Thecla bestowed upon the Countess and Xa- 
vier a glance which was worth more than a 
promise. 

“We will proceed with the marriage,” con- 
cluded the noble lady. 

“T accept,” said Martka, simply. 
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Xavier, too much exhausted to protest, kept 
a wrathful silence. 

“In the meantime, as you cannot remain 
here during the young Count’s absence, permit 
me, ladies, to offer you the hospitality of my 
house.” 

Martha opened her eyes widely. Could this 
be true? Was this noble lady treating her as 
an equal? Did she offer her hospitality ? 

A thousand new and confused sentiments rose 
in her heart and to her lips, but she could not 
express them; which, after all, was much better. 

While the two ladies arranged together the 
details of the plan, Thecla had risen gently, 
and had gone to sit by the side of Xavier, who - 
was still morose. As he lay with his eyes 
shut, she placed her slender little hand upon 
that of the young man, who seized it without 
opening his eyes. 

“For life!’’ said she to him, so low that he 


was the only one who heard. 
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“In two years,” he replied, in a sulky 
tone. 

“Yes, but for our whole life!” repeated the 
young girl. 

Being a woman, she dwelt, above all, on the 
enduring character of her happiness; he, as a 
man, felt only the separation. 

But we may believe that they came to an 
understanding at last ; for, when the two ladies, 
having completed their arrangements, turned 
towards them, they were talking very sweetly 
together in a very low voice. Xavier was still 
holding Thecla’s hand, and little by little had 
lifted himself, till his head was resting on the 
young girl’s shoulder. Poor boy! so ill, and so 
unhappy! Two years of waiting! It would 
have been cruel to disturb him when he was so 
comfortable ! 

The ladies exchanged a smile, which more 
than anything else succeeded in making Martha 


the future mother-in-law of Count Xavier ; then 
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the Countess approached Thecla, who had 
risen, and kissed her on the forehead. | 

“We have agreed,” said the good lady, who 
was rejuvenated by this youthful happiness, in 
spite of her reserve of demeanor, “that you é 
and your mother, my child, shall return with 
me, when I go home a week hence. Then . 
Xavier, who will be perfectly well by that time, 
will go abroad, where he will pass the two years 
of his studies.” 

“Without returning?” growled the young 
man. ‘That would be worthy of the rest 
Oath; 

“ We will see,” said the Countess, who could 
not help smiling. 

She was a resolute woman; and what she 
had undertaken was carried out. On the day 
fixed, she took away Martha and her daughter 
with her; while Xavier, well provided with 
money, set out for Italy in the monumental 


carriage of the Stanitsky family. 
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To his extreme disappointment, Sava had 

declined to follow him. | 

, “ Tt will do for the masters,” he said, “to go 
into a country of pagans, whose language one 
does not understand; but, for my part, I am too 
old to put up with the manners of those foreign 
servants. Iam of use to stay here like an old 
watch-dog, and I will keep an eye on the agents. 

Xavier therefore departed alone, after a thou- 
sand promises, a thousand protestations, such 
as separated lovers exchange who are sure to 
see each other again, and to marry in the near 
future. 

“Two years?” he had said to Thecla, when 
he left her. ‘‘ Never in the world! My aunt 
herself will call me back, you will see!” 

And having chosen a star that they could 
both look at at the same hour, according to the 
ridiculous and touching custom of lovers of all 
time, they went their ways, one to the north, 


the other to the south. 
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CHAPTER 2G 
XAVIER’S ITALIAN ADVENTURES. 


OR the first six months, everything seemed : 
to pass in a very satisfactory manner. 

Thecla had wholly won the heart of the 
Countess, and even, what was far more difficult, 
that of the young Baroness, who, towards the 
end of her autumn visit, began to call her 
“ Cousin.” 

Martha, ever silent and tranquil, watched the 
blossoming of her child in this elegant and 
simple atmosphere, in which all good instincts 
would naturally be developed. 

They often talked of Xavier; to tell the 
truth, they talked of him all the time, and 
when they were silent, it was that they might 
think of him. 
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Thecla thought of him as if in a dream. 
Her happiness had come so swiftly, the dear 
presence had flown so quickly, that she would 
not have dared to believe in the reality of any. 
of these delicious emotions, if her new exist 
- ence had not been a guarantee both for the 
present and the future. 

Martha was sometimes fearful; afraid of 
what that handsome youth, so like a prince of © 
fairy tale, might be thinking and feeling, while 
he was afar off; so many things might happen 
which would wean him from that exquisite and 
fragile thing, his first love. But the great force 
of the human soul is to hope, even amid the 
most cruel doubts ; and Martha hoped on. 

Xavier, besides, gave them no cause for fear. 
He wrote very tender letters to Thecla, and 
very funny ones to his aunt, which Thecla also 
profited by. As the Countess had said, the 
youth had not the first idea of life, and he 


found this knowledge much more agreeable to 
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acquire than mathematics, for which he had 
never had the smallest inclination. 

From time to time he got into some comical 
scrapes, which he hastened to tell about, to the 
inexhaustible amusement of the three ladies in 
~ seclusion. 

Apparently, he did not tell the whole story — 
but the Countess alone suspected that; and his 
tales were the joy of their long winter evenings. 

“While waiting till I can give myself up to 
my sole vocation, which is to be happy,” he 
wrote once, “I have found another. I am a 
painter! Yes, aunt, a veritable painter. It is 
my stay in Italy, and the sight of the old 
masters, that have produced this astonishing 
result, stupendo! I formerly drew, like every 
one else; and, at the military school where I 
was, I obtained a certain reputation, thanks to 
my caricatures. Now, I caricature everything, 
the pictures of the old masters, the landscapes 


that this beautiful nature offers to us — every- 
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thing, I assure you; only I do not do it on 
purpose. I apply myself honestly to copying 
what I look upon, and apparently that is the 
way I see. It is distressing! But difficulties 
excite my ardor, and I am trying to become a 
great painter. If I ever succeed, dearest aunt, 
it will greatly astonish you, but assuredly much 
less than it will me. 
“ They think here that lam a Frenchman, and 
I am called simply Xavier, without title or dis- 
tinction. You would not believe how much this 
simplicity of manners charms me at present, and 
how pleasant it is to pass for a French painter. 
The only thing that provokes me is that people 
do not think I have much talent; but I am 
young — that every one agrees to admit, even 
| yourself, my implacable aunt, and talent may 
come. In the meanwhile, the pleasure of 
mixing colors on a palette exceeds everything 
the imagination can conceive, and the result is 


quite a secondary matter.” 
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“ Painting,” said the Countess, as “she re- 
folded this letter, “is better than idleness or 
gaming; but I fear that among artists he 


$3 
meets very bad company.” d 

February passed, then March, and Xavier 
said nothing more about painting. His aunt, 
a little disturbed by this, inquired what had 
become of his enthusiasm. 

The letter that came to her towards the end 
of April produced consternation in the high- 
bred old lady’s soul. As soon as she had 
elanced at the first words, she went to her own 
room to read it undisturbed, and more than 
once she rose to be sure that no one was be- 
hind the door. It seemed to her that if any 
one caught a glimpse of this fatal paper, her 
nephew would be ruined. 

‘“My dear aunt,” wrote Xavier, “I have been 
experiencing wonderful emotions ; so wonderful 
that I cannot help telling you about them. 


Doubtless you will blame me for exposing 
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myself to them; to which I reply beforehand, 
that if I had remained at Béla as the happy 
husband of my dear Thecla, I should never 
have thought of seeking adventures; but here, 
separated from what I love, I have sought 
diversion, and if what I have found be danger- 
ous, it is at least honorable. 

“You know, my dear aunt, what a burning 
desire for liberty agitates the minds of all 
young Italy. You, certainly, will not be aston- 
ished that my heart beats in unison with these 
generous souls. 

“Among the young men whose acquaintance 
I made at the School of Artists at Ravenna, 
there were some more brilliant and intelligent 
than any I had ever met before. I was 
not slow in perceiving that their superiority 
resulted from their political opinions. All 
these remarkable young men were affiliated 
with the Cause. 


“What is the Cause? you must allow me to 
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conceal that, for I have sworn to be silent unto 
death, but what I can reveal is that when I : 
learned what it was, my soul blazed with enthu- 
siasm, and I swore to serve it.” 

“Oh! unhappy boy!” cried the Countess. 

But she recovered herself, and would have 
continued her reading, but the paper trembled 
so in her hand that she was obliged to lay it 
down upon the table before she could follow the 
lines. 

“The Cause! aunt, could you but know how 
from that moment it haunted my dreams. I 
had nothing else in my mind! it animated my 
reveries, and, from time to time, between me 
and the picture of Perugino which I was trying 
to copy at the Museum, I saw rising a tall 
woman clothed in mourning weeds, with dishev- 
elled hair, making wild gestures against a back- 
ground of flame. The Perugino lost, more than 
I can tell you, by comparison with these visions 


of the Revolution. 
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“To rid myself of this haunting presence, I 
tried to portray the Cause. I made four or 
five rough sketches of it.— Sometimes on a 
background of smoke, brandishing a torch; 
again, on a red background, with broken fetters ; 
and I buried these compromising drawings done 
in red chalk and crayons, beneath a great bundle 
of academy studies on gray paper, at the bot- 
tom of my portfolio, for fear of compromising — 
not myself, —I would have boldly risked my 
head, — but the incorruptible ideal which filled 
my thoughts. For greater safety, so much fear 
had I of being taken for one of the affiliated, 
I had written at the bottom of my sketches: 
A Fury, One of the Eumenides, Vengeance 
Pursuing Crime; so that if my portfolio should 
be searched, it would betray only the private 
studies of a French pupil, occupying himself 
more particularly with decorative art. 

“One evening when I entered the café, where 


we were in the habit of meeting, I saw another 
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of the affiliates, who said to me, carelessly, 
‘Are you coming to smoke a cigarette ?’ 

“This was a sign agreed upon in case im- 
portant communications were to be made. It 
seemed like nothing; it was not compromising, 


and one could go out without attracting atten- 


tion. I replied, according to the formula: 


‘Even a cigar, if you like.’ 

“The affiliate took my arm, and we went out 
without lighting any cigar at all. This was an 
imprudence, and I thought I saw the eyes of 
the police spying us as we crossed the great 
square. 

“When we were in the middle of the vast 
desert that the inhabitants of the place name 
their public square, the other said in my 
ear.:— 

«“ «There is something new.’ 

“* Where ?’ I asked. 

‘“* Vou shall be told; follow me.’ 


“We made it a solemn duty to be mysteri- 
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ous in all our actions. My affiliated friend 
could have easily told me at once that we were 
’ going to our usual place of meeting ; but ‘ Fol- 
low me’ was much more dramatic. 

“T followed him without the slightest hesita- 
tion, till we found ourselves in a low wine-shop, 
near the border of the sea, where fishermen met 
in the daytime, and at night the defenders of 
the Cause. The proprietor of this hovel was 
himself one of the brotherhood, and we were 
safe under his roof. 

“The assembly was composed of seven or 
eight members, seated around a rickety table , 
but such gravity was imprinted on their faces 
that I immediately understood how serious the 
affair must be. 

«Vou are disposed to serve the Cause?’ 

said our Chief to me, with a solemn air. 
: “ He was a young man of twenty-two, long and 
thin, with the handsomest red head that ever 


Venetian patrician bore upon his shoulders; 
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otherwise he was no more a Venetian than you 
or I. 

“In all, through all, and in all places!’ I 
replied, in an assured tone. 

““My companions looked at each other with 
an air of triumph, and I felt that I was very 
near being a hero, 

“*You often go out of the city to make 
sketches of landscapes?’ continued the Chief, 
regarding me with an air of magnanimity. 

“* Ves,’ I replied, rather nonplussed. 

“¢ Vou bring back your sketches ?’ 

«Ves, said I, inwardly shivering at the 
thought that possibly my sketches of the Cause 
had been discovered, and that thus I and my = 
confederates were plunged into a danger as real 
as it was imminent. 

“The idea of flying with them passed 
through my brain like a flash, but vanished 
as quickly. 


«Do you not use a box of colors ?’ 
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“«Colors?—yes. Sometimes, also, I use 
pastel; but it is too brittle for the open air.’ 

“The Chief waved aside these matter-of-fact 
considerations with a magnificent gesture. 

« «So, he went on, ‘the custom officers of 
the octroz are accustomed to let you pass with 
packages, boxes ; in short, with objects.’ 

“« Ves, especially with a small canvas valise, 
which is very convenient.’ 

“At the word va/zse they all looked at each 
other; and I saw that my fate was decided. 

“¢VYou are about to serve the Cause,’ said 
the Chief to me, with majesty. 

“T felt my heart leap in my breast, without 
being able to decide clearly whether it was 
with joy, impatience, or anxiety ; but I declare 
to you that whichever it was, it was not fright, 

| — at that time. 

‘‘The Chief continued in a low tone, which 
was unnecessary; but that gave more solem- 


nity to his words :— 
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««A man will come — to-morrow — by rail- 
way. — He will carry a small valise. — You will. 
be at the station, as if you had been making a 
landscape sketch, and had taken a fancy to 
return that way. To-morrow will be Holy 
Saturday. The railway will bring numerous 
passengers for the Easter holidays. You will 
take the valise from his hands. Here is his 
photograph. He has yours, with a soft felt hat. 
Wear a soft felt hat. You will take the valise, 
and you will prevent the men at the octroz 
from searching it.’ 

«The devil!’ thought I to myself. And 
aloud I said, ‘ What will be in it ?’ 

«Five pounds of dynamite,’ replied the - 
Chief, looking me straight in the eyes. 

“TI shuddered inwardly. Five pounds of 
dynamite are not the pleasantest burden in the 
world. But there was nothing to be said; I 
had sworn to serve the Cause. If the Cause 


preferred to use dynamite, it was its affair, and 
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not mine — at any rate, that is what the others 
seemed to think. 

««* And —what shall I do with it ?’ I ventured 
to ask. 

“<«Tisten: it must be carefully kept until the 
hour of the departure of the Ragusa steamboat. 
When that hour has come, you will carry it to 
the landing, and put it in the hands of the 
second stoker. He is one of the affiliated. He 
has been notified. He will take it, and under- 
take to deliver it to the brethren there.’ 

«*What will they do with it?’ I inquired 
again, still somewhat stupefied by such revela- 
tions. Y. 

“¢Tt will serve to blow up the~palace of 
tyrants, replied the chief, gloomily. 

“Who were the tyrants? I have not the 
least idea who they were. If I had been 
obliged to blow them up myself, probably I 
should have hesitated; but, for the moment, it 


appeared to me that the greatest danger of 
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blowing up was reserved for me. So, taking a. 
very dignified air, I bowed in silence, 

“*« And when the boat has gone,’ added the 
chief, ‘you will come and render us an account 
of your mission. We shall all be taking ices 
at the café on the Square. Let us separate. 
Forget not that the safety of your confederates 
rests in your hands!’ 

“We separated with a superfluity of precau- 
tions, and I went home, where I passed a 
wretched night. 

“The next day, in order to put the eventual 
suspicions of the police on the wrong scent, I 
started very early for the country. I walked 
for a long time in the suburbs; it was superb 
weather, — being the middle of April; but 
nothing can be less furnished with woods than 
the environs of the city in question. The Italian 
sun, so much chanted about by those who make 
verses or prose in the shade, beat upon my 


soft felt hat. Braving all false shame, I opened 
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an umbrella and I walked till a quarter to 
ten, taking care to gradually approach the 
railway. 

“JT was but a hundred yards from the station, 
when I heard behind me a piercing whistle. 
It was the train which was bringing the dyn- 
amite. Great Heavens! if I should miss it! 
Seized, searched, questioned, the mysterious 
confederate who was to recognize me by my 
photograph would die rather than speak, and 
I, dishonored, should be delivered to the ven- 
geance of the affiliated. 

“Then I thought, with a shade of regret, 
that if an accident had happened to the train, 
all these dangers, — but no accident had 
occurred. I ran like a hare, so that the train 
and I entered the station at the same time. 
The platform was overflowing in a twinkling 
with travellers with small valises, 

“As I sought to recognize the original of 


the photograph that I had in my pocket, I felt 
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my arm seized, and something was slipped into 
my hand, — 

“T looked around me; I was terribly hustled, 
and I could distinguish no face. 

“Then I examined what I had in my hand; 
it was the handle of a small valise. 

“T had been recognized; the photograph 
was very like me! ‘Hallo, there! out of the 
way!’ screamed a voice, in the most sonorous 
Italian, 

“And at the same moment, I received such 
a blow on the legs that I nearly fell over. 

“They were carrying off the trunks, and 
pushing me on all sides. Much flurried, I let 
myself be jostled. 

“Suddenly a scientific memory crossed my 
brain like a dagger-thrust, and I seemed to 
read in huge letters in my chemical treatise, 
‘Dynamite explodes with concussion !’ 

‘‘This principle gave me extraordinary activ- 


ity. Pressing my dear valise against my 
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breast, and protecting it with extended arm, I 
forced a way by means of the other arm; and 
this I did with some haste, for I found myself 
outside, before the train had ceased pouring its 
passengers upon the platform. 

“J sprang into a carriage, a sort of open 
vehicle, the only one employed in our town, 
and I gave the coachman the address of a 
hotel, where I put up when [I first arrived, 
before renting a furnished room; the proprie- 
tors, who were excellent people, had always 
treated me well. We set off at lightning 
speed —the Italian horses always start well, 
but they arrive the best way they can. More- 
over, I had been imprudent enough to promise 
extra drink-money. 

“We rapidly neared the gate of the city; 
and I saw the ocfroz people talking together 
as if the thermometer had not indicated eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit, 


««If they want to look,’ thought I, ‘had I 
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not better give myself up at once, than to ex- 
pose them to perishing with me?’ 

‘This gate advanced towards us with truly 
surprising rapidity. The driver. whipped his 
horse furiously. Finally, he stopped short be- _ 
fore the iron grating, one of the men ap- 
proached, and I saw his hand, which looked to 
me enormous, stretching towards the valise, 
when one of his companions called out to 
him :— 

“*Tet it alone; it is the French painter.’ 
More moved by joy than I can tell you, I 
searched my pockets hurriedly, and drew out 
my bunch of keys to show my zeal. 

“But the two officers had already turned 
their backs, and appeared to have forgotten 
the existence of the insignificant being desig- 
nated by the name of ‘French painter.’ 

“The driver whipped his beast with the same 
fury, and we rushed at full speed through the 
dusty streets of the city. 
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“T had placed my precious valise in front of 
me, on the opposite seat, and I brooded over it 
with a mother’s eye —an anxious mother’s — 
when I thought I saw a strange symptom mani- 
fest itself on its exterior. The gray canvas 

: which covered it seemed to me to grow yellow 
in places. I timidly touched it with my hand. 
It was burning hot! 

“My previous relations with dynamite were 
confined to knowing that it exploded by con- 
cussion. Now it also seemed to me that it 
likewise exploded at the touch of a spark, or 
perhaps even from intense heat. 

“These diabolical chemicals! Nobody knows 
what they are capable of! Who knows but the 
change of color in the valise indicates some 
dangerous modification in the state of the 
contents ? 

“T could do nothing but open my umbrella, 
and hold it with solicitude, not over my own 


person, which was fairly broiling, but over the 
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priceless object confided to my charge, — In this 
fashion I arrived at the hotel indicated. 

“Seeing me get out of the carriage, the 
waiters rushed to me to snatch my little bag 
from me, but I forbade it with singular 
energy. 

«The landlord!’ I cried, ‘I want the land- 
lord immediately !’ 

‘The landlord came, and gave me a terrible 
grip of the hand. 

“«¢Tandlord,’ said I, with a coolness that 
seemed extraordinary to me, which it was, 
under the circumstances, ‘here is a valise con- 
taining family papers. I am going to send it 
to Ragusa by this afternoon’s boat. In the 
meantime, I have various people to see, and I 
cannot carry it with me; and, moreover, a thing 
of such importance cannot be confided to every- 
body. I mistrust my servant,’ I added, in a 
low voice, and with a mysterious air. 


«JT understand!’ said my host, winking his 
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eye. ‘We must lock it up for you in a safe 
place. Regina!’ 

“A pretty little girl of eight ran and sprang 
into my arms. [ver since I came to thé town 
she had been devoted to me, on account of a 
box of chocolate almonds that I had presented 
to her. 

««What do you want, papa?’ she asked the 
host, who regarded her complacently from 
above his double chin. 

«Take the young gentleman to the green 
room on the first floor. There is a cupboard 
by the chimney; the key is in the lock. Ile 
will put his valise in the cupboard, and, for 
greater safety, he can carry off the key in his 
pocket.’ 

“The child took my hand to lead me to the 
staircase. 

«“«But,’ said I tothe father, ‘if any one should 
¢o into the chamber ?” | 


Seeeare nothing, It is a room. that we 
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reserve for the family and our friends —no one 
goes there without orders; and, besides, you 
can take the key of the room too—we shall 
not need it before this evening.’ 

«“¢ A thousand thanks,’ said I, and I followed 
Regina. 

“She led me into a large, well appointed 
apartment, where the cupboard afforded a safe 
asylum. I there deposited the, valise, took 
the key, and also that of the room, and de- 
scended the staircase, breathing a sigh of relief. 

“For a few hours, then, I could enjoy exis- 
tence like a man who has had nothing to do 
with dynamite. 

“Just as I was issuing from the large room 
which served as a kitchen, where I had gone 
to thank my host, I saw an enormous pile of 
fowls, picked, trussed, and ready to roast. 

«« What feast are you preparing,’ I asked. 

“«To morrow, sir, is Easter,’ he replied, with 


a broad smile. ‘We shall begin to roast in 
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half an hour,’ and he showed me a great chim- 
ney full of wood ready to light. 

«“¢ Without this, we should not succeed in 
satisfying every one. There will be more 
than one, to-night, who will eat cold roast, 
without feeling that he derogates from his 
dignity.’ 

«A vague fright warned me that there 
might be some connection between the chimney 
and the cupboard where I had deposited my 
dangerous burden; but I banished this idea as 
a morbid product of my over-excited brain, and 
I went out with an air of indifference. 

“TI was convinced, I was determined to be 
Gonvinced, that there was no danger to be 
feared from the dynamite. Had I not in my 
pocket the two keys which guaranteed it from 
all approach ? 

“‘ Fowever, some unknown instinct of self- 
preservation made me go for my breakfast .to 


- aninn situated far from there, in a quiet quar- 
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ter, where, moreover, they give you an excellent 
fry of fish. . 

“To tell the truth, I was dying of hunger. 
My watch indicated half-past eleven, and the 
boat did not start till three o’clock. I had all 
the time necessary to breakfast comfortably, 
and even to rest afterwards. 

“JT therefore sat down in a corner favorable 
to meditation, near an open window, through 
which entered the delicious fragrance of spring 
flowers, and I ordered a carefully chosen meal. 
I owed so much to a man proved by such new 
and powerful emotions. 

“T took a newspaper and read it attentively, 
but without interest, for I could not force my- 
self to think of anything but the great mission 
that had been entrusted to me; the time was 
seeming long, when I saw appear, in the open- 
ing of the door, the waiter, smiling, and bring- 
ing triumphantly a pile of crisp and golden fried 


fish. 
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“«T have kept you waiting, sir,’ said he, ap- 
proaching, ‘ but —’ 

“ A formidable detonation shook the house, 
and made all the glass in the establishment 
ring again; some of the little fish dropped 
from my fry. 

peeerrest God!’ I cried, ‘it is IT!’ 

“My hair rose on my head. Ina twinkling 
I seemed to see a frightful apparition: the 
house of my host reduced to atoms, and he and 
his wife and dear little Regina —I clapped my 
hands to my head. I wanted to fly, but I could 
not stir; in my ears hummed the word, ‘ Assas- 
sin!’ 

«<«They have lighted the fire,’ I thought, 
‘and there was a hole in the chimney, that com- 
municated with the cupboard!’ 

«“ A second detonation, still more violent, 
then a third, and the bells began a deafening 
clangor. 


“<The signor francese was frightened ?’ 
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said the waiter, graciously, as he picked up the 
little fish that had fallen. Porn 

“ Another horror seized me at the idea that 
he might be going to put them on my plate; 
but he contented himself with delicately swal- 
lowing them. 

“*The stgnor francese has not yet spent 
Easter in our beautiful country? It is our cus- 
tom to fire cannon on Holy Saturday, af noon, 
in sign of rejoicing. It is a very magnificent 
custom.’ 

“The cannon continued to make the whole 
town tremble, and my first alarm passed. I 
continued to fear that by virtue of the principle 


’ 


‘Dynamite explodes, etc.,’ these very magnifi- 
. * ~ . ’ 
cent rejoicings might effect what my host’s 
roast had spared. 
“ Finally, all was silent, bells and cannon, and 
my ears rested in delicious silence. But the fry 
was cold, and, besides, I was no longer hungry. 


“JT nibbled a few dainties, though against 
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my wish, and went out to walk until it was time 
to resume the chain of my duties. 

“YT saw the hour approach with a strange 
feeling at once of anguish and of satisfaction — 
of satisfaction, because, the steamboat once 
gone, I was delivered; of anguish, because at 
two o'clock I must go and get that horrible 
burden, and take with it another journey, the 
perils of which I could not distinctly represent 
to myself —because I considered it as a sort 
of Descent into Hell. 

“The heat had become terrific. I took a 
little carriage, and the leather of the cushions 
burned me as I sat down on them. 

“However, I went to the hotel which had 
caused me so many emotions, thinking that its 
inhabitants ignored their danger, and that, even 
in case of an explosion, they would not them- 
selves have held me responsible with their last 
breath. Ah! but I!— 


“ At the bend of a street I saw a large group 
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of people gesticulating wildly, and the word 
‘accident’ struck my ear several times. I 
stopped the carriage, and inquired concerning 
this sinister news, with an interest that it is 
easy to conceive. 

“Tt was, however, only a man who had slipped 
under the wheels of a cart. The poor wretch 
was in a pitiful condition, but I was egotisti- 
cally conscious of being infinitely obliged to 
him for being the victim of an accident, and 
not my landlord. 

“Poor little Regina! the house was intact, 
the spit was turning majestically, and the little 
girl came skipping to meet me. 

«Give me the keys and I will goand get your ~ 
valise,’’’ she said to me, extending her pretty 
little hand. , 

“«No, little one; I will go myself.’ 

“¢ Ah, please let me! It is not heavy! I can 
bring it to you! Are you afraid that I shall 
break it by letting it fall?’ 
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“Unhappy child! Such youth and such 
mracee 


“T climbed the stair, I turned the key in the 


lock, with precaution, —and then I entered 
courageously. 

“After the noonday detonations, if that dyn- 
amite had not blown up, it must be less sensi- 
tive to concussion than my chemical treatise 
pretended. 

“T opened the cupboard. The valise was 
there, confident, innocent, unsuspecting what it 
bore in its bosom; and I took it by the handle, 
and went’ down again with a step full of noble- 
ness and gravity. 

“<«Farewell, dear hosts!’ said I,as I took 
my seat in the carriage. 

“And I felt my heart truly relieved at the 
thought that now the danger was only for my- 
self alone — for me, the horse, and the driver.— 
But perhaps Providence would have pity on us! 


“We were bouncing over the ancient Roman 
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causeway which leads to the station — but, 
my dear aunt, mistrust Roman roads; they re- 
semble in many ways hunting shoes, —they 
cannot be worn out, and yet they hurt you all 
the time. 

“I do not know whether they were ever very 
satisfactory, even in the days of the Romans; 
possibly, they may have been less requiring 
than we in this regard; but what is sure is 
that the proverbial durability of these roads 
prevents their ever being mended, and the 
Lord knows they have plenty of need of repara- 
tion. We were jolted in such a way that T 
seized the valise in my arms, just as a most 
violent shock was pitching it out upon the 
Roman causeway, and, trembling at my own 
boldness, I pressed it to my heart. But that 
prevented my opening my umbrella, and the 
heat continued to increase. At last my martyr- 
dom ceased. — We were at the wharf. 


“Tt was precisely the hour. ° The bell had 
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already rung twice. A motley crowd was 
swarming on the deck of the Volumuza. 

«We are full enough to sink,’ said a sailor 
to the baker, who was bringing the bread. 

“TI rushed to the engine-room, hunting for 
the second stoker, but nobody could find him. 
Finally, he emerged from the coal-hole, and 
looked at my valise with an understanding 
glance. He also had been notified: he was 
waiting for me —that was clear. 

“ Unquestionably the Cause possessed a very 
well organized service. 

“<«To take to Ragusa?’ said he, indicating 
the dangerous object. 

exes 2 

“*Papers of importance?’ He had not, 
then, heard of the dynamite! So much the 
better ; he would be spared my anguish. 

Meves, I replied. 

“Tt seemed that it was also necessary to lie 


for the Cause. 
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«Vou can trust me. It is not I that would 
betray any one. No, sir, I would rather die!’ 

“T shook hands with him. My glove re- 
mained black with coal-dust; but what of 
that! 

“« Above all, do not let yourself be taken,’ 
said I, in a lowtone. ‘If it is found, we shall 
all be lost. Sometimes the police comes on 
board these steamers to search ’ — 

“ The third ringing of the bell cut short my 
words. 

“«Up with you! quick!’ said the brave 
brother, — the half-brother, I must call him, 
since he knew nothing about the dynamite. 

The swirl of the water, struck by the screw, 


made an alarming noise. 


“«Do not let it be taken,’ I repeated, me- 


chanically, while my confederate hurried me 
upon deck. 
“They were withdrawing the foot-plank. 


‘Hold on!’ cried a stentorian voice; and low, 
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in my ear, while seeming to urge me forward, 
he said: ‘If they make a descent, it is better 
to lose the paper than my head. I will throw 
it into the furnace of the engine.’ 

““Unhappy man!’ cried I. Everybody was 
screaming at me; they pushed me over the 
foot-bridge, which was drawn off with me. I 
clung to the railing, not to fall; and, finding 
strength in the very excess of my anguish, I 
turned to make a gesture of denial to the 
second stoker. 

«Fear nothing!’ cried he, making a speak- 
ing-trumpet of his two hands. 

‘And he imitated with energy the gesture 
of throwing something into the furnace. 

“JT fell, overcome, upon the pontoon bridge 
which served as a pier. 

“ «Poor young man!’ said a pitying woman ; 
‘doubtless he has just left the girl he loves.’ 

“Dear Thecla! what bitter irony! I rose 


with a downcast look, re-entered my carriage, 
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and took the road back to the town, henceforth 
indifferent to everything, even to the condition 
of the pavement of the Roman causeway. 

“The heat and my emotion overwhelmed 
me. I remembered that the other affiliated 
members were waiting for me, and taking ices. 
This idea restored some strength to me, and I 
had myself driven to the café on the square, 
where I too took ices, while I gave an account 
of my mission. 

“«We shall have a telegram to-morrow,’ 
said the Chief. ‘It will be rather slow in com- 
ing, for they will send by way of Venice. May 
Providence protect the vessel !’ ; 

“JT did not dare to let them know the pur- 
pose of the second stoker. I had a sick head- 
ache, and went to bed. All night I dreamed 
that the boat blew up in the middle of the sea, 
so that I was glad to awake. Any reality, even 
with a headache, was better than that dream. 


“ About eleven o'clock, I left my rooms, and 
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went to the café. The Chief was breakfasting 
with a brother. 

“« Good news?’ asked I, carelessly. 

=e ao news, replied he. ‘But it is still 
very soon to hear; and by its being Easter 
everything is delayed.’ 

“He was eating tranquilly, and asked me to 
breakfast with him. I accepted. A violent 
wind blew in gusts, sweeping the dust of ages 
from the square. The weather was gloomy 
and lowering, and I had death in my 
soul. 

“ The town was full of noise and cayety ; to 
be like every one else, I had to prowl] about the 
populous streets until evening. From time to 
time the Chief went home; but not the sign of 
a telegram came. I looked at him more and 
more anxiously. 

««The festival is the occasion of this delay,’ 
he told us at midnight; ‘we shall have news 


to-morrow.’ 
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“The next morning, nothing. At noon, 
nothing. At three o'clock, unable to bear it 
any longer, I again took a carriage, and risked 
myself once more upon the Roman highway. 
It was pouring rain. I looked for the captain 
of the port and met him. 

“«Ts there any news of the Ragusa steam- 
boat ?’ I timidly inquired. 

“ «Not arrived,’ he replied, sombrely. It 
seemed as if my heart, desperately wounded, 
died in my breast. 

“«Not arrived? What do you suppose?’ I 
asked, feebly. 

“«Who knows? Not arrived, they tell you 
—and there it is!’ 

“He looked at me suspiciously, I went 
back to the carriage, and made it spin over the 
Roman road, at the risk of getting home in 
pieces; but I was impatient to escape the 
glance of that man, and to lose myself in the 


crowd. 
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“The next morning the local newspaper gave 


this disastrous news. 


“Conjectures are rife concerning the fate of the steamer 
Volumnia, which sailed for Ragusa on Holy Saturday, at three 
o'clock. The ship was heavily laden, and it is feared that she 
has foundered at sea, either in consequence of a collision, or 
that her loss was caused by the storm which has for three 
days raged along the coast.’ 


“IT went to find the Chief. Upon his table 
was the fatal newspaper. We looked at one 
another, and we understood each other; but 
only partially. 

«Tt is ali to do over again,’ said he, with a 
sigh, 

*<To do again!’ cried I. 

“ And then I told him of my too brief inter- 
view with the second stoker. 

“We looked at each other again; but this 
time we understood each other entirely. 

«Poor people!’ said the Chief, passing his 
hand over his eyes. ‘It is for the Cause. In- 


evitable fatality.’ 
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“He consoled himself with the ereatness of 
the Cause; but I, who could not see things 
from precisely the same point of view, was ab- 
solutely overwhelmed, and I went home, asking 
myself if I had better kill myself, or start for 
Béla, at the risk of displeasing you, or even 
enter a cloister to expiate. . . . But Ihad no 
vocation, and secretly I was inclined to return 
to Béla. 

“The whole town was in the greatest anxiety. 
The Volumuza, in effect, was overloaded, as the 
sailor had said, and a great number of families 
were uneasy about the fate of their relations. 

* Moreover, the dramatic interest which is 


attached to these kinds of adventures procured 


for all those who had no one to fear for, emo- ° 


tions as facile as they were poignant. 

‘For my part, driven from home by a mor- 
bid necessity of hearing the news, I walked 
with my head down, like a condemned man, 


listening, without appearing to do so, to the 
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frightful commentaries which were made at 
each street corner. 3 

“They talked, poor souls, of too heavy a 
burden ; of a terrible tempest. 

“ Alas! I knew too well that it was neither 
the load-nor the tempest which had been the 
ruin of the Volumnza. It was the imprudent 
zeal of my unfortunate brother-in-arms, the 
second stoker. My gloves, thrown on the 
table, displayed to my eyes, like a picture of 
misery, the black traces left by that.loyal hand, 
—loyal, but sooty. It was all that now re- 
mained of him! 

“Night fell upon the distress of the whole 
city, but I could not sleep. 

“Towards morning, exhausted and feverish, 
I slumbered, only to awake later, long after 
ten o'clock. : 

“Plunged again at once into the reality that 
I had forgotten, I opened my window. The 


gloomy sadness of the night before had given 
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place to the habitual gayety of Italian towns, 
still gayer when the spring comes —that festi- 
val of flowers and sunshine. 

““A porter, my neighbor, whose mother was 
on the steamer, whom I had seen the night 
before overwhelmed by the weight of an incon- 
solable grief, was passing with a flower in his 
mouth, singing one of Verdi's airs. 

“T called to him from my window, wondering 
if grief had not disturbed the reason of the 
unfortunate man. 

“«Well, Beppino?’ said I, ‘what about the 
Volumnia ?’ 

“¢The Volumnta has arrived, sir,’ replied he, 
lifting his head. ‘She reached Ragusa yester- 
day evening, after having been at sea forty-eight 
hours beyond her time, on account of the storm. 
How sick my blessed mother must have been! 
How often she must have told her beads!—if 
only the sea-sickness left her strength enough 


for that.’ 


‘AP 
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“He bowed, and went off laughing. I drew 
in my head, and sat down near the window ina 
delicious exhaustion. 

“ After a moment, I felt like a man who has 
saved the life of his fellow-creatures, and a new 
vigor took possession of my whole being, but 
now depressed by a feeling of frightful respon- 
sibility. 

“T dressed in my best, and went down into 
the street, where I found many of my affiliated 
friends. 

“They were certainly well pleased with the 
good news; but I did not find that air of relief 
which I had expected to see upon their faces. 
Evidently they had not shared my anguish. 

“T asked myself if they had clearly understood 
the danger which had menaced all those inno- 
cent people, and I was convinced they had 
never thought of it a minute. 

“This, dear aunt, is the way in which I spent 


the festival of Easter.” 


CHAPTER XAT 
SAVED ! 


HE Countess sat stunned. When she 
had sent her nephew into exile, she had 
foreseen some danger, but nothing of this kind. 
On the spot she wrote Xavier a most severe 
reprimand, and then resolved to keep silence on 
the subject to Martha and her daughter. 
But every one knows how difficult it is to 
keep this kind of resolution. . : 
Hardly had the three ladies met at their five- 
o'clock tea before, proceeding from reticence to ~ 
concession, the excellent Countess had revealed 
three quarters of the matter, and when she had 
reached that point, there was nothing for it but 
to go and get the letter to prove to those 
anxious women that Xavier had come out of his 


adventure safe and sound 
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Thecla, alone in her room that evening, wept. 

She had vaguely believed that her betrothed 
lived for her alone, as she existed solely for 
him; and here he was with quite other things 
in his head. 

The next day, before finishing her toilet, she 
sat down with her blotting-book, and wrote the 
daring fellow the prettiest little letter, full of 
advice, entreaties, chidings, and _ tenderness. 
All with which purely native sentiment could 
inspire a young girl almost wholly destitute of 
literary culture, was poured freely upon the 
fortunate paper, which was, moreover, stained 
with many a precious tear. 

The Countess, who had reflected during the 
night, wrote at the same time, on her own part, 
and, though she shed no tears, and though her 
more restrained style was not imprinted with 
such exuberant tenderness as Thecla’s, the two 
letters, in substance, said absolutely the same 


thing. 
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The response came promptly. Xavier re- 
assured his aunt in a few ambiguous words, well 
qualified to terrify her still more, and Thecla 
received only these brief lines : — 

“Do not be anxious; we are nearer seeing 
each other again than you think.” 

Naturally, the poor girl was more tormented 
than ever, the ordinary result of such words 
being to double the anxiety of those who are 
advised to be calm, without having any ex- 
planation given to them. 

Three weeks then elapsed without further 
news from the imprudent Xavier, after which 
the Countess received a letter that made her 
fairly shudder. 

«“ Aunt,” wrote the exile, ‘some mishap will 
surely befall me, and it will be your doing. I 
thought that I had done with my enemy the 
dynamite, and now it reappears on the horizon, 
in the most menacing fashion. It is impossible 


for me to withdraw, without dishonoring the 
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mission that has been confided to me, —and 
yet — but I would not influence you; the re- 
cital of the facts will suffice to enlighten you. 

“After the events that I related to you, some 
time was necessary before I could recover from 
such numerous and vivid emotions. Even when 
I thought that the story of those three days was 
relegated to the region of half-effaced memories, 
the word dynamite, or the name of the steamer, 
which was in all mouths, like that of a house- 
hold utensil, for the Volwmnia was the regular 
boat to Ragusa, — these words, which for 
others evoked no painful thought, made my 
hair stand on end. Not that I feared for my- 
self, but the idea that I could contribute unin- 
tentionally to the destruction of my. kind in- 
spired me with unspeakable horror. 

“There was still another thought. What 
was to be done with that dynamite, so difficult 
to transport, so delicate to manipulate? For, 


since my mind had recovered its liberty, I had 
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extended my studies on that subject, and the 
dangerous product had no longer any mysteries 
for me, except such as scientific men them- 
selves have not yet been able to penetrate. 
‘I inquired concerning it of my confederates, 
with the boldness given me by the thought of 
having been useful to the Cause, tempered, 
however, by that discretion which is the ap- 
panage of a good education. | 
“«The palace of the tyrants will be blown 
up, was the reply. 
“Poor tyrants! I hoped, at least, that they 
would not be in the palace on the day chosen ? 
for the operation. I still loved the Cause, but 
1 no longer made drawings of it. 
“Since the adventure of the Voliutiam my 
idea of it only evoked a sort of firework of arms 
and legs shot up into the air to a prodigious 
height, or the swirl of waters over a foundering 
vessel. I preferred to think of it no more. 


“This very morning, as I was preparing to 
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go to the Museum, which in this heat is almost 
the only place where one can pass the day com. 
fortably, I received a summons. I went to the 
rendezvous, and there found a confederate, who 
led me away, as on the first occasion. 

*T appeared before the Chief, who said, 
‘You are a faithful servant of the Cause. 
Under difficult circumstances you have mani- 
fested the intelligence and coolness’ (coolness!) 
‘that were expected of you. Now you must 
recommence what you have already so well 
accomplished.’ 

«« What! the dynamite again?’ cried I; ‘was 
there not enough of it?’ The Chief calmed 
me with a gesture. 

“Tt is the Same, —said- he; ‘our. brothers 
could not make use of it, and as they fear they 
may be taken, they are going to send it back.’ 

« «Send it back!’ I repeated, with a very pro- 
nounced sentiment of hostility to our brothers. 


“T reflected an instant; then I timidly ad- 
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vanced an idea which had haunted me more 
than once. 

«Suppose they drown it,’ said I, innocently 
raising my eyes to the Chief. 

“*Vou talk childishly!’ replied he, in a 
reproachful tone. ‘Do you think it so easy 
to procure dynamite?’ (No, I did not think it 
was!) ‘and that it is a facile thing to transport 
it?’ (No, I did not think that either!) ‘And 
when the moment comes to use it, will it not 
be a good thing to have it under our hand?’ 
(‘Under our hand!’ it made me shudder!) ‘Then,’ 
continued he, majestically, ‘the same precious 
deposit will be again delivered to the second 
stoker on the Vo/umnia, and you will go for it 
with the same precautions as before, which 


succeeded so well. You will bring it back to 


us, and we will see that it is deposited in a _ 


safe place.’ 
“<*Very well!’ said I, feebly, ‘when does it 


leave ?’ 
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«What ?” 

The dynamite ?.” 

“«Wait! it takes time to write, the Volumnia 
does not return till the end of next week. It 
will be in ten days.’ . 

“«¢ Very well,’ said J, with more courage. 

“T left him and came home. 

“Tt then lacked a quarter of twelve; it is now 
two oclock, and I am writing to you. If you 
do not recall me to Béla for family matters which 
cannot be postponed, I shall be compelled to 
report at my post, and I can answer for . 
nothing beyond. As to withdrawing from my 
duty in any underhand way, I could not do it. 
Besides being dishonored for the rest of my 
days, my brothers in the Cause would find me, 
no matter where—and I should pay for my 
defection with my life. 

“T know well what you will say to me—I 
should never have embarked in this horrible 


adventure; but I dare to reply that had I not 
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been discouraged by the stern conditions that 
you have attached to my marriage, I should not 
have needed to distract my thoughts in such a 
way. Whatever happens, my dear aunt, I shall 
cherish no bitterness against you; but you will 
agree with me that the danger I incur is not 
my own fault. If I had remained at Béla, 
nothing of the sort would ever have happened 
to me.” 

The Countess ran to her desk, seized a tele- 
graphic blank, and wrote upon it very legibly : 

“Come to me at once. Urgent family 
affairs!” For fear that this should not be 
peremptory enough, she added, what was a 
pleonasm : — : 

“Tose not a moment; it is:a matter of life 
and death.” 

The despatch was sent to the nearest tele-. 
graph station, and was forwarded to Ravenna, 
which cost thirty-five francs. 


The next evening, as the Countess, more 
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dead than alive, who had been pretending that 
she had had a headache ever since the day 
before, lest she should betray herself, was about 
to go to bed, long before the usual time, the 
answer came: — 

«Am on the way, saved! Thanks.” 

* Oh,” thought the Countess, “the monster 
is capable of having invented the whole thing 
to get himself recalled.” 

For an instant, her indignation nearly got 
the upper hand of her; then suddenly remem- 
bering the catastrophes recounted by her 
nephew, she burst into a loud laugh, probably 


for the first time in her whole life. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
XAVIER'S DECISION. 


HEN Count Xavier presented himself 

before his aunt, it was with a most 
modest and respectful air. He had not in the 
least the appearance of a man who had been 
befooling his family ; and the good lady, who 
had been preparing herself to receive him 
coldly, opened her arms to him without hesita- 
tion. 

He had the good taste, moreover, to make no 
allusion to his approaching marriage, before all 
imaginable explanations had been furnished, 

Thecla, in her joy, experienced a secret alarm. 
Xavier appeared to her entirely changed. He 
was no longer the gallant boy, still almost a 


child, whom she had loved; he was a young 
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man of martial presence and resolute, decided 
speech. 

Suppose he should now think her foolish ! 
Was he going to repent that he had wished to 
have her for his wife? The day appeared to 
her unending, for Xavier did not have a chance 
to say a word to her in private,—he did not 
seem even to wish to see her alone.— The poor 
little heart swelled and swelled, till evening 
came. 

On the threshold of her chamber, as she was 
retiring for the night, she encountered Sava, 
stiff and formal as usual. 

“Here is a letter for you, mademoiselle,” 
said he to her, in his hollow voice. 


“ Heavens!” thought Thecla, “ it is to break 


} 


our engagement!’’ She tore open the envelope 
with trembling hands, and read three lines that 
must have reassured her, for she seated herself 
in an arm-chair quite rosy, and smiling at her own 


fears. A little package accompanied the letter. 
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She untied it hastily, and two charming tears 
of joy fell upon the gift which it contained. It 
was a golden wedding-ring. She put it on her 
finger, covered it with kisses, said to it a thou- 
sand foolish things, and slept as happily as ever 
did young girl on the eve of her wedding. 

The next morning the Countess went to find 
her nephew, who was inhaling in the garden | 
the sweet odors of his native air. 

“ Listen,’ said she, “you wished to be re- 
called ; but there never was any dynamite.” 

“What! no dynamite! I should have liked 
to see you with it!’ cried the flery young man, 
“ since ‘you think that. Come here, incredu- 
lous aunt!” 

Willingly or unwillingly, he dragged her into 
his room, where reigned the most admired dis- — 
order; and, opening a trunk, he drew out a 
portfolio, from the depths of which he sent 
flying about him a multitude of drawings, tinted 


in crayons of all colors. It was THE CAUSE, 
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THE Cause herself, in every attitude as he had 
said ; and, although the result of his efforts was 
not so imposing as he would have wished, the 
sincerity of his intentions could not but be 
recognized. It was not the artist’s fault if, in 
endeavoring to render her terrible, he had made 
her grotesque. — 

The Countess examined for an instant these 
evidences of Xavier’s good faith; not being 
able, in spite of all her politeness, to find a 
word of encouragement for the designer. 

When she had recovered her powers of 
speech, she said: “ Then you really came near 
being blown up, unhappy boy. What business 
had you—”’ 

“Tn that galley ?— I have told you, aunt, — 
to distract my mind; and now let us talk 
seriously. Will you allow us to be married?” 

“In a year,’ said the Countess. 

“Tn a fortnight, aunt, or I shall go back 


there.” 
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“You cannot, since you have deserted the 
Cause.” 

“Oh, I will not go to Italy. I will go, —no 
matter where. There is always something to 
occupy one’s self with in Europe; and I can 


continue my studies in dynamite. I may be- 


come very learned, aunt. Give me Thecla, or 


I shall start to-morrow.” 

Xavier was one of the greatest cajolers in 
the world. Half owing to her own desire, and 
half owing to his irresistible seductions, he 
dragged from his aunt the desired consent, and 
hastened to tell Thecla, who nearly fainted with 


the excess of this unexpected joy.” 


Cr AL? hh ox V. 
$ MAVRA’S CONSOLATION. 


T was settled that the wedding-day should be 

a fortnight from that time, the Countess 

having decided that the trousseau could be 

made afterwards, since Count Xavier could not 

wait for the embroiderers to put innumerable 

coroneted monograms upon all the _ linen 
destined for the young couple. 

However, a beginning must be made, in 
order to have the views of Thecla, whom her 
betrothed meant to carry far away on the very 
day of the marriage. 

The Countess then remembered Mavra, who 
had passed, forgotten in her solitude, this winter, 
so replete with emotion for the others. 


She was sent for, and came at once, paler and 
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thinner, wearing on her face a look of resigna- 
tion sad to see, | 

“ How is it that you look like that?” said the 
Countess, touched at the sight. 

“ Because I was wearying to be so far away 
from here,” replied the little maid; “but now 
I shall be well.” ee 

Thecla entered at that moment. The two 
girls looked at each other, and recognized one 
another immediately. 

“What! is it you?” said the bride-elect. 

‘Mademoiselle ! it is you who are to marry 
the young master. Ah, I was right to tell you 
that you would be happy.” 

Mavra said no more, and went to work with 
eagerness. She loved to feel under her fingers 
the fine linen which was going to Béla to fill 
the presses of the youthful Countess. 

She thought then of Xavier with tender joy, 
saying to herself that he too was happy, and 


would be still happier, because the young lady 


aor 
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was sweet and beautiful. She enjoyed recalling 
their meeting by the brook-side, which now 
seemed to her to have had a prophetic char- 
acter. 

In short, Mavra was radiant. The sole 
shadow in her joy was that this trousseau 
would not last forever, and after that perhaps 
she would be sent home again; but she 
forced herself not to think of it. 

The day before the marriage, while at Béla 
with the whole family, Xavier received a letter 
with an Italian post-mark. It came at breakfast- 
time, and the eyes of the three women were 
fixed upon him with such anxiety that he felt 
obliged to unseal it to reassure them. 

He unfolded the sheet of paper, and read 
aloud : — 

“ Drowned!” 

wavnoe cried the Countess. “A new 
crime!” 


mieeeaunt, replied he; “it must be the 
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dynamite. Probably no one was willing to go ~ 
and get it.” 

Thecla cast a glance of pride upon her be- 
trothed, vanquisher of such perils, and the two 
other ladies breathed a sigh of profound satis- 
faction. 

They were married on the following day, and- 
set forth on their wedding journey. It was an 
adventurous epoch, and the recital of their ex- 
periences would lead us too far; but, varied as 
they were, this period of their lives was not of 
long duration, for an event took place which 
necessitated their return home, Xavier being 
unwilling that the future heir of the Stanitsky 
family should be born on foreign soil. aan 

The young couple accordingly returned to 
Béla during the summer of the following 
year, and there installed themselves perma- 
nently. 

At the beginning of September, Xavier said 


to his wife :— 
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“Tf you will take my advice, you will nurse 
our child yourself.” 

*“T am willing ; but, in that case, I need an 
experienced and devoted servant, adorned with 


) 


all the virtues,’ replied the young wife, “and 
mamma says that such a one is harder to find 
than even a desirable wet-nurse.” 

“Jt is true,’ said the Countess, who was 
present at this council, which had been held 
at least three times a week for two or three 
Tagntops; ‘but, Xavier, I have been. think- 
ing about it, — we have Mavra — the gentlest, 
the quietest, and the most devoted of 
nurses.” 

“Wavra, to be sure! How is it that we 
never thought of her before? She has no ex- 
perience, as she is unmarried; but she 1s both 
active and intelligent.” 

They wrote to the house-steward to send 
Mavra. She came, with her clothes neatly 


packed in a basket made of fir-splints, with 
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her eyes wide-open, not knowing what was. 
wanted of her, but vaguely comprehending that 
a great happiness awaited her. 

When she had dressed _ herself sparen 
she was taken to the room of the young Coun- 
tess, where the whole family was assembled, it 
having been increased, two days before, by a 
superb baby, who gave the maids al] sorts of 
anxiety. 

“Tere you are, Mavra! Good morning!” 
said the triumphant father, taking his son in 
his awkward hands, at‘the risk of making him 
scream anew. “ You have a light hand and a 
soft voice. Take my son, and try to take good 
care of him.” 

“T humbly thank you,” said the young girl, 
pale with joy. ‘TI will do my best.” 

She took the child into a neighboring room, 
where she soon learned the special attentions 
required by a child of noble race, from the 


cradle as different from the little peasants, 
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his brothers in. the Lord, as he is destined to 
be the rest of his life, 

At nightfall, the young mother, surprised to 
no longer hear resounding in her ears the 
music to which her first born had already had 
time to accustom her, sent Xavier to learn the 
cause of this unusual peace. 

The young master entered the large, dark- 
ened room where, under the stern gaze of 
Sava, standing by the door, Mavra was pacing 
up and down with slow steps, the child’s cheek 
pressed against hers, warming him with her 
breath, and with all the tenderness of her 
henceforth fully opened heart. She was singing 
to him, in a low tone, a peasant cradle-song, the 
words of which she invented as she went along. 

“ Dear little child of my master, sleep on the 
heart of the maiden who loves thee. Treasure 
more precious than all, my delight and my por- 
tion of bliss in this world. My own little. 


) 


a 
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Xavier was going away on tiptoe to his wife, 
when Sava pulled him by the sleeve, 

“Count - Xavier,” said the old servant, “I 
think that you can be easy; that is the very 
girl for you. The little Count will be well 


cared for.’’ 


All these things happened ‘long ago. Many 
vicissitudes have since troubled the peace of 
the individuals in this story, but, in all that 
concerned their home-life, they have been per- 
fectly happy. 

Masters and servants, rich and poor, had be- 
tween them an indissoluble bond, and, in differ- 
ent but equally sincere ways, they all loved 


each other. 
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